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Deepening tbe Soil. 


All the dry lard of the earth, and also the 
bogs and marshes which linethe coasts of 
oceans and great bodies of water, was 
originally finely ground rock, mixed with 
other mineral matter that has gone through 
many evolntions since that far off and 
mythical period known as “the beginning.”’ 
Along our Atlantic coast the soil is either 
rocky or eandy or calcareous loam, according 
asthe tides are washing mostly inwards or 
outto ses. Where deep sand prevails it 
shows that the pulverization of rocks and 
shellsis still going ov, but where fierce 
waves dash only against the rocks it shows 
that the wasting away process has already 
begun. 

Farmers often talk about making the soil 
deeper, but they don’t krow how to do it 
except by hard work in digging deeply, and 
casting on to the land various organic, ve <e- 
table and animal manares, or by growing 
green crops to draw carbon from the air, 
and then tarning the crop undarto make it 
lighter, warmerand dryer. If the green 
manore contains much nitrogenous fertiliz- 
ing material, as do the legaminous crops 
and trees, the increase of fertility fs very 
rapid. By growing clover, peas aud beans 
to plow uoder farmers have learned how to 
restore ran-down farms to more than their 
original fertility. 1¢ is the paradox of farming 
that the more clover is grown, even though 
all were fed off each year, the richer the soi] 
becomes. The locust tree, which isa legume, 
is found especially usefal in reclaiming 
rocky land provided its roots find deep 
crevices, through which the tree may pene 
trate to the water that lies beneath them. 
More than 40 years ago a farmer’s family 
found the water undrinkable from a well in 
thedoor yard only a few feet from th 
house. They thought some animal had 
drowned there, but found it was only the 
rools of several chestnut trees that had 
worked their way through the stone wall 
siding of the well to get to the water. So 
s00n as they found water they sprangied 
out into a hage mass, each one giving oat | 
some carbonic acid gas and d‘ssolving the 
rock with which it came in contact. 

Where clover roots go down they also 
dissolve the rocks, bat to a less depth 
than trees, and as they decay very quickly 
when the clover dies out, the growing of 
clover is the very best means of deepening 
the soil for all the small grain plants, like 
wheat, oats and barley. Land that is oat- 
Urally rich in potash, lime and phosphate 
is kept in good heart for wheat for years to 
Clover alone, except a slight dressing of 
m! eral fertilizer every other year. 

Probably in deepening soil nature and the 
very lowest forms of animal life do more 
than man. The coral insect haa uplifted 
Many an island in the tropical Pacific. So 
common and humble an aid to man as the 
angle worm builds up fertile soil at an 
amazingly rapid rate. It is one of the lower 
Order of beings that increases by pull- 
ing or cutting in two. When the boy 
hants for angle worme he finds them 
with each end a head, or that can be 
®ae\ly made one. Some of the biggest in 
Ow, wet ground have been pulled at by fish 
4" other enemies until they grow savage, 
407 try to fight back when distarbed. These 
heave had to grow a pew head so many 
‘ices that they are evolving toward the 
hext higher condition, that makes them 
wen‘ to fight back when needlessly disturbed. 
{0 short, the angle worm in his hamble way 
‘ ‘carning the knowledge of good and evil, 
. ' a8 he finds one end give way to the 
“c*sroyer, it keeps that as his fighting head 
oot’! ik can grow @ new one. 

‘6 angle worm eats any kind of organic 

‘ r, animal or vegetable, and as it is 
ges ted the excretions are discharged into 

‘oll from the segments between the 
‘8 In its body. Its motion is only a 
, raat ‘lng that enables it to crawl. ln macky 
O°, if dry, the angle worm will grow very 

and these are always seized by the 
bee 4s fishes. The little fishes often seem 
— ot a big angle worm or hook. But 
* ¥ 8r@ probably still more afraid of the 
f ‘® Hahes that hover near, who like {little 
‘D asa changa of diet, if nothing more. 
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Fish are the main food of the big fish, that 


eat both angle worms and the lower animal 
life of the ocean as their main sustenance. 
In deep waters'below where the waves caD 
reach there is a slimy ooze that is the food 
of countiess billions of animalcu's when 
some of it is caught up by waves and washed 
to shallow shores and stranded there, A 
good deal of Boston is made over these 
gradually filled ap lands. Man has dcne 
some of this work for himself, but nature is 
doing far more than man. It is by the seri- 
ous contemplation of such facts as these 
thet men are taught how little of natare’s 
secrets they know, and by being kept in an 
humble frame of mind are better prepared 
to do good work in the world. 





roome antil itis as thoroughly sterilized 
are the bottles. 

There are three separate cold storage 
rooms, one for milk and cream, one for 
batter and one for ice cream. The Urine 
yetem is used in cooling thessa, and the ices 
used in cooling the brine is made in another 
part of the building by the ammonia system. 
s0 that no ammonia can penetrate to the 
milk room. This iee making plant has a 
capecity of 40 tons a day. 

The surplus milk cen be made into butter 
or joe cream on the premises. and the same 
care for purity and cleanliness will be exer 
cised in making these as in bottling the 
milk» The cream will be taken from the 
milk by separators in the hygienic milk 





hole right size and pat it down through. 
Take a piece of hardwood broom handle 
aboat the length of the pail; fit one end to 
go in rabber and bore suitable holes. Pat 
a tin valve on end of plug to keep milk from 
flowing back. Anyone can contrive some 
way to keep it in place. 1 put mine in 
corner of pen and screwed a strip on each 
side of pall, putting cleat on each side of 
pen to slide behind. Cost of whole, 35 
cents. 

Handy Oalf Feeder—Oalves are always 
knocking over the paile from which they 
are fed, thus wetting their bedding end 
wasting their food, unless the pall is held 
autil they have finished. I havea simple 








contrivance to uvoid thisnuieance. A hole 


ran ritke of soil damage through surface 
washing. There seemsto be some differ- 
ence of opinion asto whether a permanent 
meadow is possible. In a broad sense, this 
fe no doubt the correct view, but with 
proper care the life of a pastuce or meadow 
may very easily be extended many fold as 
Compared with ordinary experienee on the 
average farm. 

Grass lands should be well drained and 
kept in health—that is, promptly upon the 
appearance of sour grasses and mosser, 
lime must be broadcasted in the spring at 
the rate of fally 2000 pounds air slacked per 
acre. It will be found that this application 
must be repeated every three to five years, 
and it must not be neglected. Farther, 
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COTSWOLD SHEEP. 





Modei Dairy Building. 


The City Dairy Company of Toronto, 
Canada, has lately erected a building for its 
own use, which is more extensive than any 


the United States and Canads, and also in 
thought to have anited more modern im- 
provements in handling mil kand milk prod 
ucts than any other.- It ie of brick, with a 


In every feature the greatest attention is- 
given to insure perfect cleanliness. The 
ventilator takes in its fresh air about six 
feet above the roof, and it must pass through 
cheese cloth filters to arrest any smat or 
other impurities. Then it passes through a 
coil of pipes a mile in length, and circulates 
through the building under a_ forced 
draught, and in warm weather these pipes 
are subjected toa spray of water to cool 
them as the air passes inward. 

The Toronto Mail and Express thus de 
scribes the method of handling the milk. 
The dairyman or farmer unloads it on the 
ground floor, and two elevators raise it to 
the receiving room, where it is emptied into 
large vats, and samples are taken to be an 
alyzed to test ite purity, amount of batter 
fat and the bacteria contained in it. There 
isa laboratory on the same floor for this 
work, which is incharge of Protessor Ham- 
mond, who has a reputation as a bacteriol- 
ogist in Earope and in America. It is his 
business to reject all milk that is adal 
terated, that is impure or of unpleasant 
flavor, or that bas any (pjarious bacteria. 

After passing the test it passes to the 
clarifier which makes 6500 revolutions a 
{ minute, and takes out all sediment and 
objectionable matter. From this it passes 
through troughs to tubular coolers. These 
are rows of tubes filled with water or in 
warmer weather with brine, which passes 
through them at a temperstare of 28°. The 
milk is expected to be redasad to 38° and 
the tubes may contain either water or brine 
as may be needed to accomplish this result. 

From the cooler it goes to the collecting 
vate, in which a slowly revolving stirrer pre 
vents the cream from being separated from 
the milk, and from these vats ran 14 fillers, 
each of which can fill 1000 bottles in an hour, 
thus bottling 14,C00 quarts per hour. As they 
are filled they are tracked to a cold-storage 
room, to be keps until loaded on the wagons 
for delivery. As there are 21 clarifiers that 
have a capacity of 3000 pounds or 300 gal- 
lons of milk an hour, they will be apparently 
able to attend to ali the business they are 
likely to have. 

As the cans are emptied they are carried 
by machinery tu the rear of the building, 
where each one is washed and eterelized 
before being used again. As all cans be- 
long to the company, aay battered or rusty 
ones can be rejected and perfect cleanliness 
insured. In the room used for washing cans 
and that where bottles are washed, an ex- 
haust hood over the sink carries off all steam 
and all odors. The bottle washing room has 
three sets of non-absorbent washing sinks 
filled with lukewarm water to soften any milk 
left in the bottles. ‘Taken from this they 
are put into a solationof alkali water, then 
scoured by a rotary scouring machine, and 
then passed through clean rinsing water. 
Taney are supposed to be clean then, but 
they must be steril!zad, and they are loaded 
on crates, and 48° at a timeiare pat intoa 
high pressure sterilizer, where they are sub- 
jected to a temperature of 241°, which effect- 
ually destroys any bacteria. This steril- 
izing room ts a feature of itself, being built 
through the wall into the milkroom, and it 
ie 14 feet long and weighs over four tons. 
There are stone doors on each side, which 
weigh 1200 pounds each, and must be closed 
steam tight by a steam compressor. As bu 
one door can be opened at a time no air can 





pase from the washing room to the milk 


other bailt for the same purposes in either 


frontage of 95 feet and a depth of 250 feet. | 


| Foom, conveyed by condactore to the room 
ueed for cold storage of milk and cream 
aod into vate from which it may be drawn 
, tothe churns or to the room where the ice 
cream is made if wanted for that purpose. 
The butter can be taken from the charn to 
thé batter worker and the butsermilx ru 
into cans for sale, as Toronto with nearly 
200.000 inhabitants creates quite a demand 
for buttermilk. 

{| The fee cream manufacturing room is 
equipped with all the latest machinery for 
doing the work and elevators for moving 
the cream, or the ice from the ice-msking 
room there, or to any other room in the 
building. 

A battery of three boilers with capacity 
of farnoishing 125 horse power each, supply 
the steam for ranning the engines and for 
the sterilizing rooms, and they have the 
most mcdern improvements, inclading 
smoke consumers. 

The floors are of cement and most of the 
walls of masonry. Where there are timber 
partitions they are upon raised foundations 
of concrete to prevent the absorption of 
moisture into those parte that must be 
made of wood. Even angles and skarp 
corners which might catch dust, dirt or 
bacterial germs are avoided if poscible, and 
in the rooms where milk is handled even 
the walis and ceilings do not join at right 
angles but are rounded off into each other. 
The drainage and ventilating systems are 
as perfect as science could suggest. 

In every respect, when this building, 
already completed, is fully equipped and in 
working order, it ie expected to be the 
largest and most complete in the world. 
They have already been able to test the 
clarifying of the mils, and the entire plant 
will probably be in active operation soon. 


Coacerning Oalves. 


Easy Way of Transporting Calf—Double 
a rope strong enough for the purpose, pat 
astring around hind legs together; now 
give a little pull forward, whieh will bring 
calf down in natural position; pass rope 
between front legs and around neck, loose, 
and fasten. Pat calf on wheelbarrow, 
sleigh or wagon. 

To Tie Calves for Hauling on Wagon— 
Take a stave or strip about 30 inches long 
and bore holes near the ends. Tie hind 
legs to one end and front legs to other by 
passing tie around one leg and through 
hole in strip and tying loosely around the 
other leg. The animal cannot curve its 
back much, so cannot struggle, and is not 
liable to behart. This device is old, but is 
not in general use. 

Manger for Calf—Take a suitable box 
without a cover and nail on crosswise 
boards enough to cover one halfof it. Now 
saw in the covered part a hole large enough 
to receive a pail to within three inches of 
top- Fasten the box wherever desired and 
you can feed your calf either hay or milk 
without loss of time, patience or milk. 

How to Save Calf When Down With the 
Scours—Ge: a teacupful of wheat flour and 
give a tablespoonful every minute. Repeat 
thisitwo or three times a day before feeding, 
and diminish feed one half antil the calf is 
well. If you watch your calves and do not 
let them get down they will eat the flour off 
your fiogers,—have saved several valuable 
Jerseys by this simple yet potent remedy, 
and believe it will greatly benefit others. 
It is also an invaluable remedy to persons 
who are sick from change of water or other 
causes. I learned this from a backwoods 
cousin who was sick from changing water. 
1 afterward tried it on the calves with the 
most wonderful effect. 

A Cheap Feeder for Calves—Take a 
common 10-cent wooden pail; put a half 








circle on the bottom to bring it down even 
with the chine. Geta rubber teat, bore a 


large enough to receive about two-thirds 
of the de)th of the pail is sawed out ofa 
plank and the plank is securely fastened to 
one side of the pen and about 18 inches 
from the floor. Set the pail in the hole and 
the cn'ves will drink from them q@ithout 
Vahey «Jie 60 RGdcK tuem Gver ur get any 
dirt in them. 

Rateing Calves by Hand—When your calf 
is from three to 10 hours old take it away 
from the cow, and keep it entirely out of 
her sight for three weeks. Yoa can then 
turn {t oat in the same pasture or yard with 
her and she will not recognize it, thereby 
saving mach trouble and inconvenience by 
having to keep them separate. A cow’s 
affection for her calf soon dies out if it is 
kept oat of her sight, bat a glimpse now 
and then spoils the effeet. Thie plan is also 
beneficial to the cow, as she gives up fret- 
ting and worrying so much sooner if the 
calf is kept out of her sight. If cream and 
batter are scarce for family use you can 
(after calf is eight days old) skim morning’s 
milk in the evening and evening’s milk in 
the murning, and the calf will do almoat as 
well as if fed milk right from the cow. 

Mazzle for Sucking Calf—The following 
will prevent a calf from sacking without 
bothering them in eating or ‘rinking: Take 
an old piece of checkline and drive through 
it 10 10-penny naile. Take a piece of leather 
that will reach half around the nose and 
rivet it over the heads of the nails. This 
will hold the naile firm and prevent the 
heads from rubbing the calf’s nose. Then 
fasten on a strap that will reach around 
behind the calf’s ears and you have the best 
and cheapest muzzle made 

Teach Your Oalves to Drink—By tying 


a box so that it cannot be tipped over, they 
will soon learn. 

To TreacwH A OALF TO DRINK—Take 
lamb nipple of large size, punch some holes 
insiie of it and tack in bottom of a wooden 
bucket, with the base down s0 as to look 
and feel like the cow’s teats. Pat sufficient 
warm milk in bucket to just cover nipple 
and you are ceady for the calf. Never 
attempt to teach a calf to drink until it has 
been from its mother nearly 24 hours and is 
hungry: 

To keep calves from going through their 
fences, I take and cat a small fork of some 
bush or tree, a peach tree limb will do. Cat 
limb about 15 inches below fork aad fetch 
fork together above neck and tie with a 
piece of wire. I bay calves in fall of year— 
and to keep them from getting out of 
pasture and going back where raised I pro- 
ceed as above till the calf is brokea in.— 
Kansas Farmer. 


oe 


Old Pastures and Meadows. 


Pastures and meadows usually ran out 
through lack of available nourishment 
(plant food) in the soil. There may be 
large quantities of the elements of plant 
food in the soi], but they are beyond the 
reach of the growing grasses, either because 
locked up in insolable form, or because the 
soil has become so unfavorable to plant 
food that the grasses are no longer able to 
assimilate their food principles. If the soil 
is kept in a healthy condition and the 
grasses reasonably fed, oid pastures would 
always be new, and meadows practically 
permanent, 

The importance of this subject has been 
too often overlooked. Hilly pastare land 
must be in good eundition, not only through 
the need of pasture grass, but also to pre- 
vent washing, and most permanent past- 
ures are on hilly or sharply rolling land. 
Almost in every case pastures and meadows 
are so situated that permanence is a very 
desirable feature. To break up and remake 





several times during the summer the whole 
tract, if used for pasture, must be lightly 
harrowed over in order to scatter evenly 
the droppings, else the grass will gradually 
take the form of ‘‘ tussocke,’”’ and stock 
will not eat it. 

Vhe most important factor, however, is 
the feeding of the grass. As thecrop ofa 
pasture or meadow is taken off indirectly, 
usually, the need of plant food is not so 
apparent as is the cese with grain or root 
crops. The stock farm sells ite plant food 
in the shape of beef, pork or matton, while 
the dairy farm sells it in the shape of milk 
or milk products. In either case the result 
ie the same as in grain cropping, the soil 
suffers losses of plant food elements which 
must in time be made good from some source. 
To go into details, grasa lands need as food 
three fertilzing ingredients, nitrogen, pot? 
ach and phosphoric acid. All plants of the 
clover family have the power to take nitro 
gen fromthe air and convert it into plant 
food, and most meadows and pastures 
contain more or less of these clover plants. 
Potash and phosphoric acid, however, must 
be applied in the shape of mauares or fer 
tilizers or fertilizer chemicals, all equally 
good except that manures may at times con 
tain too mach sour vegetable matter for 
soils already rich in humas. 

Having reached the point of agreement 
that pastures and meadows need plant food, 
the question becomes, how much? Leavin 
out the question of nitrogen, a year’s 
growth of meadow grass will contain about 
130 pounds of potash and 45 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. Of course, all soils con- 
tain considerable quantities of both these 
ingredients of plant food; but if the plants 


them up short to a post, putting the pail in ‘ cannot take up some, cannot atilize it, it 


might just as well not be there. Anold 
pasture or meadow is one which shows this 
lack of available plant food, the remedy is 
exceedingly simple. The application of a 
fertilizer containing say eight per cent. 
potash and six per cent. available phos- 
phoric acid, 400 pounds per acre, 
means 82 pounds of potash and 24 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, about one-fourth 
the potash for a fall crop, and one- 
half the phosphoric seid. Now, 400 pounds 
of such fertilizar is a emall application asa 
matter of fact when the subject is consid- 
ered intelligently, but a rather large appli- 
cation asa matter of practical experience. 
It ie quite trae that this 32 pounds of potash 
added to such supplies as are present all 
ready in the soil, may make up a total equal 
to the needs of a full crop, but these soil 
supplies will not last forever. Even (with 
400 pounds of such fertilizer per acre each 
year the pasture or meadow must become 
“old” in time. 

The farmer must think for himself. A 
steam engine works only according to the 
fuel used ; plants make usefal products only 
according to the fuel, nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid, supplied. As a crop is 
wanted every year, so must the plant food 
be supplied every year. Itisavery simple 
problem, but must be thought out just the 
same, and ‘' thinking out” this problem 
will aid farmers in thinking out others. The 
principle is quite the same along the whole 
line of agriculture. R. GARWOOD. 





Live Stock Notes. 


One who acted as a judgeupon some of 
the classes of horses at the Horse Show in 
Paris writes to the London Live Stock 
Journal that ‘“‘ we may fairly take a lesson 
fromthe French, Germans, Russians and 
Hangarians with regard to breeding horses 
for cavalry purposes. In the first place, 
they grade their horses and men into three 
distinct classes, viz, heavy, medium and 
light. They also have three distinct classes 





an old meadow or pasture tract ie not only 
o lose a year or more in time, but also to 





of stallions and mares suitable to produce 
these remounts. That they doit was clearly 


proved by their parades.” 

It the English need a lesson in this 
respect the Americans also need it both in 
the United States and Canada. During the 
pact three years there has been a large 
demand here for horses for army uses, in 
cavalry, artillery, and for transportation 
purposes, ba: there has been no concerted 
action in breeding animals for sueh pur- 
poses as there has been in Germany and 
France, where government establishments 
breed just such as they need, and also fur- 
nish the stallions from which farmers may 
breed colts of the desired types. 

The War Departments of both the United 
States and Great Britain also need to try to 
reduce the weight carried by the cavalry 
horse. A heavy rider with his equipments 
and rations as prescriped for him today 
represents more weight than even the heavy 
horses should be expected to carry for a 
day’s march. The English cavalryman who 
would think his horse heavily handicapped 
if he carried 12 stone or 168 pounds in a day’s 
ridein the hunting field must use him fora 
day’s march, and perhaps for day after day 
with from 210 to 280 pounds on his back, 
and itis little wonder that remounts have 
beep in demand during the South African 
campaign. We think in the American 
army weights are not as beavy, bat in our 
Indian campaigns the soldier has found 
his horse unable to keep pace and make dis- 
tance with the little Indian pony, inferior 
in weight and style, but not overloaded by 
heavy accoutrements. 


We doubt if there are apy among our 
breeds of cattle which have the power to so 
mark their distinguishing characteristic 
leatures upon otner breedsas the Herefords. 
The white or mottled face does not often 
disappear, when the biood has once been in 
troduced, for several generations aod wil 
reappear at intervals for mach longer. 
Formerly the mottied face was thought 
equally as good as the pure white, bat now 
itis thought to indicate an admixture of 
Shorthorn blood, and has become less popu 
lar among the Hereford breeders. But with 
the white face the Hereford is sapposed to 
ivetoits grades the eqaare blocxy form 
with meat packed at the pointe where ths 
highest priced cate are found at the block, 
the mixtare of fat and lean in the flesh and 
lack of fat in the paunch that enables the 
marketman or butcher to know when he is 
cutting up one of Hereford breeding, 
ever though he does not see the hide. Then 
there isthe ability to puton fat at any 
age from the veal calf of six or eight 
weeks, the baby beef of 12to 18 months or 
the matared steer at three years old, which 
makes it the prime favorite with many of 
the feeders. Without prejudice against 
Shorthorn, Angusor any otber beef breed, 
we do not think any of them can so trans- 
mit their qualities to their grades, even to 
the third and fourth generation, as can the 
Herefords, and we are not atall surprised 
at the prices which have been obtained at 
recent sales for the best bulle and cows of 
this breed. And then to the qualities we 
have named they unite a strong constitution, 
a strength of limb, and a heavy coat of hair,. 
which enables them to endure travel well, 
to face cold storms that might prove fatal 
to the more delicate Jersey, and to seek for 
and find subsistence in pastures where the 
Holstein might starve, and where only the 
emailer and (qually ragged and vigorous 
Devons would be expected to thrive. The 
breeders and stock feeders of the ranches 
recognize these qualities of the Hereford 
fally, and a glance at the Western cattie 
sent to our markets will showa large and 
constantly increasing percentage of that 
blood. All this is natural, ae they were 
noted for the same qualities when the Pil- 
atime left Eagiand almost four centuries 
ago, long before Bates ard Collins had built 
ap the Shorthorns, as they are known to 
possess today, and if they were not 
as popular in New England as the 
emalier and more active Devons, it may be 
in part owing to the county from which the 
Pilgrims came to Plymouth, and partly to 
the idea that the Devons were better calcu- 
lated to search for food upon our rocky 
hillsides and to defend themselves or escape 
from the wild beasts of our forests. 


We care not whether it is dairy cows, beef 
cattle, horses, sheep, swine or poultry, the 
secret of improving the atock is first in 
procuring better blood to produce just what 
is wanted, and then feeding with the same 
object in view. Blood alone will not do it, 
and the longest pedigree is not proof 
againet short feeding or improper feeding. 
The old farmer who said he liked to have 
his cow “half Jersey and the other half 
cornmeal ’’ was cn the right track, although 
he might now, with the knowledge of 
results by some of our best dairymen, and 
the many grain feeds to chovse from, find a 
better feed for butter making than hey and 
cornmeal. Bat he spoke from the knowl- 
edge of his day. The calf or lamb of better 
breed tban ite mother deserves better feed 
and better care to bring it up to the fall 
capabilities of its better biood. 


R. M. Marquis of Montana recently broke 
the sheep shesring record by shearing 360 
wethers, with fleeces averaging seven 
pounds, in 14 hours and 46 minutes, which 
allowed about 23 minutes to a sheep. 


The hog should bea source of profit on 
every dairy farm where the milk is not sold, 
or where,if sold,the skimmilk is retarned as 
from the creamery. From the time when the 
pigs are three or four weeks old, this should 
form a part of the food for the sow, to help 
her to produce mijk for her sucklings, and 
after they are weaned a mixture of skim. 
milk with grain can be made to promote 
growth orto fatten them, according to the 
amount and kind of grain used. Then if 
the manure from the dairy animals is used 
onthe farm, there will be. many unmer- 
chantable vegetables that, if rightly used, 
can be converted into merchantable pork. 
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the cows sbortly before milking it gave the 
milk a sweetish odor by which 1s coald be 
detected easily. When thie milk was made 
into batter same odor coald be detected in 
that, bat the Chicago experts gave the buat- 
ter from the ensilage a higher score on flavor 
than that made from cows that had no en- 
silage. 

When the ensilage was fed directly after 
milking, in the majority of cases no odor 
could be detected in the milk at the next 
milking. 

They then divided aquantity of sweet 
milk into two lots and placed one lot in the 
eilo, directly upon the ensilage, for one 
hour. Then it was pat into cans, and the 
same quantity that bed not been near the 
ailo into others, and acked those whom they 
thought competent persons to select them. 
Oat of 120 such ¢xeminations, 13 resulted in 
sclecting the wrong cans. 

Taen two lots were taken to the silo and 
one placed in it for an hour, while the other 
bad the air of the silo forced throagh it for 
the same length of time, then experts were 
called to examine it. In 24 examinations, 
there were sevsnin which no odor of the 
ensilaze was detected, and they agreed that 
** the odors tak 3n by these milke was much 
less pronounced than is f und in milks 
produced where ensilage was fed jast before 
milkiog ”’ 

Toen a qiantity of milk was divided into 
two parts, and one was cooled by having 
the air from the stlo toreed through it 1000 
times by a hand bellows. The uother was 
only exposed to the outside air. Both lots 
were tested for acidity, aud the milk treated 
in the silo indicated less acidity than the 
other. When both were aerated in the 
game way, ove with air from the silo, and 
the other with outside air, the acidity was 
decreaced about alike in each. 

This seems to dispose of the objections 
that feeding silage or having the silo con- 
neoted with she barn will cause the milk 
to sour more readily, aleo that it will impart 
@ disagreeaole odor to miik and flavor to the 
batter when it is fed, as it does not when 
sed after milking: 


An expezt who has beep jadging butter 
at the dairy meetings in New Hampshire 
and Maine this winter, says he was both 
pleased and sarprised at the qiality of t-e 
batcer shown in both States. One sample 
in New Hampshire he scored 993 points ina 
possible 100, and he called it .ne most per- 
fect winter-made butter he ever saw. With 
a little grass flavor added he would have 
@ ven it the perfect ecore of 100 pointe, 
Sempleafter eample scored 97 pointe or 
better. Ine batter in Maine was of better 
qoality thav it bad been for yeare past, but 
the highest score went to dairy butter. He 
saysthat some lots of extra fine batter 
comes to Boston from Maine, but it is 
usually sold as Vermont or northern New 
Hampsbire when pvssibie,as Eastern batter, 
where Maine batter really belongs, is 
classed ase an inferior article aad often sold 
below its real value. If the dairymen can 
oroduce samples up to tha quality shown at 
her dairy meetings for two or three yeare 
past, they may be entitled to a separate 
quotation in the market, but we think that 
very poseibly all that which is made there 
regularly could be scored up to 97 points or 
higher, finds a market within tbe State, or 
ouly occasional lots reach this market- 








At the meeting of the Eastern Ontario 
Dairymen’s Association, Professor Dean 
spoke of the many advantacey of the hand 
separator to she private dairymen, as ena- 
bling them to get more cream from the 
milk, make more butter and a better grade 
of butter. Also they were of advantage 
where the factory gathered cream and had 
long hauls, the cream being less than the 
milk, made lighter loads and did not need 
to be gathered as often. Bat difficulties 
had been founda in the fact that the mejority 
of the farmers do not keep the separator 
clean- Then many donotdeliver cream 
more than onee or twice a week, and under 
the conditions ef the average farmer, it is 
not easy to keep the cream pure and swee, 
80 long, especially when new cream that 
has not been properly cooled is added to the 
old cream. The hand separator has a ten- 
dency to increase private dairying, taking 
supplies away from the factories, and the 
export trade now demands creamery batter 
because it is more aniform in its product. 

Mrs. E, M. Jones of Brockville, Ont., the 
well known breeder of high grade Jersey 
cows, says that she thinks the three great- 
est cows ever owned in America were Jer: 
sey Belle of Scituate, owned by Mr. Elms 
Iia Marigolé, owned by Mr. Sweet, and 
Massena, owned byjherself. They ware all 
three of broken color, and so similar in 
form and color that they would hava passed 
for sisters. She knows nothing about Ida’s 
feed, bat Jersey Belle and Massena made 
more butter of finer quality and from less 
food than any cows she ever heard of. 





FP. H. Seribner of Rosendale, Wis., tells 
bow he managed and fed the Jersey cow 
Ida of Glendale, with the cost of food and 
record for the year. She came fresh Ost. 
20, having been dry 52 days. About a month 
before she was due to calve he began to 
give her five pounds of bran a day, with all 
the hay and corn ensilage she would eat. 
As eoon as he dared he began to increase 
her feed, adding to the bDran a mixture 
of two parts ground oats to one part glaten 
feed, antil she was eating five pounds of 
bran, eight pounds grourd oate and four 
pounds gluten. On thie she did not seem to 
gain or lose any flesh. Having this ration 
180 days she ate 1440 pounds of the oate 
costing $1080, and 720 pounds of gluten 
costing $5.40. During the yeer she ate 1825 
pounds of bran, costing $12.75, one ton of 
clover hay worth $7, and six tons corn en- 
silage valued at $9. Add to these items 20 
weekefin pasture at 25 cents a week, $5, and 
the cost of a year’s keeping was $49.25. She 
gave 13.474.8 pounds of milk, that made 740 
pounds of butter worth 20 cents a pound 
$148, Jeaving profit over cost of food $98 75 
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Gows 
Made To Breed 


By injecting with Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder. Over 75 per cent. of cows treated 
with it for failure to breed have since bred. 


After Abortion all cows should be 
treated. It thoroughly disinfects, — kills 
germs and puts organs in normal condi- 
tion. $1 and $2.50. Dollar size, mail $1.15, 
large, four times more, express, $2.75. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure saves 
90 per cent. of cows attacked by this dis- 
ease. $2.50. By express, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. Address 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 






































































aleo causes deterioration of quality. 

On this account apples and pears in cool 
storage should be kept tightly closed, and 
they will open up plamp and fresh. 

The great secret tor keeping apples ard 


F. will be foand most ratisfactory. Usually 


and become too much r pened; then they 
lie in piles or are stored in barrels in hot 
places, perhaps right out in the sunshine 
for weeks until the hot weather is over; 
then they are shut up in a warm close house 
cellar, with a temperature about 50°, and 
then the farmer wonders why his apples 
do not keep 

Let him try gathering them as soon as 
mature, pack them away at once in a cool 
place where the temperature does not 
rise above 40°, and eee whether the results 
are not mach more satisfactory.—OCanadian 
Horticultariet. 


/ Practical Sheep Husbandry. 


Close confinement ie totally at variance 
with the nataral habits of sheep, and there- 
fore sheep in confinement need close watch" 
ing and the greatest care. 

Look out for dark colored urine. It in- 
dicates that the sheep’s food is too rich in 
protein. Bat for thie never give diuretics, 
asresin or turpentine, A cooling purga- 
tive ie needed, and a change of feed to 
something starchy, as middiinge or oat- 
meal. 

Ventilation is one means of warmth toa 
flock. Hot, impure air chills instead of 
warming. There mast be plenty of oxygen 
in the air or there will be no heat derived 
from it and the blood is not purified. Thus 
even in cold weather abundance of air must 
be let in the pens. 

The resolation passed at the Live Stuck 
convention to label shoddy clothing if but- 
terine was to be labeled isallright. Shoday 
ie as mach a wool substitute as butterine is 
a dairy substitate. ‘‘ What’s sauce for the 
gooee is sauce for the gauder.’’ 

Overerowding sheep is injarious. It is 
most so when the fisece ie wet and the skin 
becomes overheated by reason of the sweat 
ing fleece. Then the eklu is inflamed and 
the wool loosens or becomes felted by the 
warmth and pressure. Sneep will overheat 
in quite cold weather. 

A farm flock will profitably eojoy a ran 
on a corsa stabbie whieh may have a good 
depth of snow on it, on pleasant winter 
daye. Whet is good atone time ur season 
may not beat another. Sheep may like to 
brow@se on piae brash in the sammer, but it 
does not follow that this ie good feed in the 
winter. 

Tae eheep exporters have been prevented 
from operating as freely as they do under 
ordinary conditions, owing t» the lack of 
ocean space. S.veral large exporters of 
sheep have been grievously disappointed in 
not getting the space they expected, and 
therefore have kept oat of the market. It 
is believed that the demand on export 
account will be more urgent {rom now on. 

In the rainy climats of the far We:t the 
method used by tbe Eaglish shepherds to 
protect the sheep from the effects of 
saturated fiseces in the winter on the ser ei- 
tive loins of the animale, by rabbing the 
fleece with grease, such as unusable batter, 
might be fuund desirable. The batter in 
Eogland is mixed with tar, but this is not 
be cause the tar helps it any, bat on account 
of attacks on all such grease as is used or 
might be used as food, and this treatment 
of the fat disables the rancid butter from 
this use. 








Bees and Honey. 


We fear that in this section this has been 
a most unfavorable season for wintering 
bees on oust-of-door stands. There has been 
Do snow and so mapy alternations of warm 
and cold weather that they are very likely 
to have consumed more stores than they 
would have done in more steady cold 
weather. Batthis is a bad time to look 
after that. If they had what shou'd have 
been a fair amount for winter stores they 
should have enough to last until early 
spring, but may need to be examined and 
possibly fed a little earlier than asual then. 


The use of what are called close end bar 
frames, that is, those with the ends 1% 
inches wide, are thought by some to be an 
advantage in wintering bees in cold eli- 
mates, as when the frames touch at the ends 
there is an air space of one-fourth to three- 
eighths inch between the frame and the side 
of the hive, which makes a double wall, and 
is some protection against cold weather 
which is all the more effectual if the 
bees glue them together, so ar to effec: 
ually close any cracks between them. 
Bat there is the objection that this 
glueing, which the bees seldom fail 
to do, is troublesome when one wants 
to remove a frame or change it to another 
hive. They are bard to separate, and when 
put between others there are little projec- 
¢ ons of glue here and there which makes it 
difficalt to put them in place. We prefer to 
bave the end bar seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and then space them at the top so that 
they will be1g from centre to centre, which 
leaves a half inch space between them, jaet 
enough for the bees to work comfortably 
onthe combs or to go around the ende-to 
the next comb if they wish. The double wall 
and air space can be provided by putting a 
tight box, excepting at the entrance, over 
the hive, and if more protection is needed 
the space can be filled with chaff or chaff 
cushions, which are better. If desired the 
end bars can be one or 13 inches wide, and 
then leave room for the bees between them, 
but we think the J bar ie wide enough. Tae 
frame in which the end bar varies in width, 
touching a part of the way and open a part 
of the way, has all of the faults of that 
which touches all the way without the 
advantages of it. 
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The Kieffer Pears in Winter. 


This variety of pear is undoubtedly the 
greatest winter seller that we have, and 
because of ite keeping qualities, long season 
and heavy bearing it is in many respects 
the most profitable. Those who lose on 
Kieffer pears are generally the short sighted 
or hard up farmers who rush the pears to 
market early in the season. They are hard 
and unfit for eating then. They come in 
direct competition with the late Bartletts 
and Seckele, both of which will crowd ont 
the Kteffers every time. For that reason 
Kleffers do not pay in the fall of the 
year. They are sold down as 
pears and for nothing else. A little 
later in the season when the fall pears 
are mostly disposed of the prices for 
Kleffers steadily increase. Then it is that 
the pears are at their best- They make 
good eating pears, and for table decoration 


pears ie a cool temperature, and 35° to 40° 
apples are left to hang ton long on the trees 












































































































DOWNING'S SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY. 





they equel in appearanes the California 
frait. Bat most of these high prices are 
realized by the cold storage people in the 
cities, who taking advantage of the carly 
marketing of the frait buy them up in large 
quantities and pay storage on them. A 
farmer who keeps his Kileffers on the fa.m 
in a cool, dry cellar or afrait storage house 
¢ his own cons:ruction will share with the 
commission men in theee high prices. 

The quality of the Kieffer is improving 
each year, and canners are already using 
them in large quantities, thus broadening 
the market. The best Kieffer trees are 
always the most profitable, for the fancy 
fruit alwaye makes the most profit for the 
grower. The lowest profit, clear of all ex- 
penee, that one should calculate apon in 
raising theese pears should be $100 an acre. 
With good care and common sense in eell- 
ing, this eum should be real'zod during 
seasons when prices are very low. Double 
thie amount should be realized in other 
vears. This presupposes a fair knowl- 
edge of the basiness and some practical 
experience in raising and shipping pears. 
Tne Kiffer should be raised on rather 
eandy soi), for there is less ter dency to the 
rusty appearance on the pears. Perfectly 
clear, colored Kieffers bring from 10 to 30 
per cent.more than the musty or cloudy 
fruit. Uapleasant discoloration of the skin 
fe dae to lack of free circulation of air and 
eunshine in the trees. The centre of the 
trees should be praned out every season, 
thinning out the branches wherever they 
cluster together. The beade should be kept 
well open, and the trees should not be al- 
lowed to grow too higb, but should spread 
oot more. 8S. W. CHAMBEES 

New York. 





Butter Market — 


There seems to be a continued rcarctty of 
strictly fiae fresh creamery, as well as of 
chotce Jane stock. Low and mediam grades 
are plentifal and seeking bayers- Hence 
the ma k tie not.in a satisfactory condition, 
potwithatanding the fact that fancy lots of 
both fresh butter and cold storage stock are 
in request. Large and small boyers are 
holding back, owing te the uncertainty of 
the future, and are buying from hand to 
moath. 

Present conditions are favorable for the 
maintenance of prices on desirable goods, 
but there is a feeling that lowand medium 
grades may make a lower range of prices. 
The meke of batter in northern and eastern 
New Eaogland shows no material increase, 
andthe quality of the winter make hae 
bot slightly improved. The West is 
only sending as small qaantities of butter 
with a very emall proportion of fine stock. 
The export movement is taking off a large 
quantity of batter that would be a drug 
here later. Upwards of 200,000 pounds 
were exported from Boston the past week, 
and over 13,000 tubs exported from New 
Yok eity. This export batter is bringing 
low prices, but the chances are if the stock 
were held here until epring or summer it 
would have to be sold at much lower figures. 

Bayers who waated fancy fresh creamery 
found it as difficalt to get desirable lote as 
last week, and would willingly pay 23 to 234 
cents for the right kind. Heoeivers whu 
had control of the choice makes were firm 
on that basis, and could sell more than they 
had at top figures. Lots in 20 and 30 pound 
tabs are most in favor. Boxes have aooum · 
alated in some hande,and have been difficalt 
to sell this week at mach, if anything, over 
the price of small tubs, say 234 cents, though 
24 cents was the ruling price for boxes laet 
week. 

Choice Jane creamery in cold storage 
would sell at 22 cents, but the stock is 
scarce. Most of the stock in cold storage 
is of inferior guality and hard to sell at 
over 13 to 18 cents. O aeo exporter claims he 
has bought some good held creamery at 13 
cents for foreign ehipment delivered in 
Boston. 

The follo«ing comparative statement for 
Janaary ie interesting to dairymen. Stock 
on hand Jen. 1, 1901, 3,285900 pounds, 
against 2,073,800 Jan., 1900. The receipts 
in January of this year were 3,306,766 
pounds, as againet receipts for January 1900 
of only 2,819,841 pounds. Henee the to:al 
supply on hand and received during Jan- 
uary for thie year aggregates 6,592,666 
pounds, as against only 4,893,841 pounds in 
the same time in 1900. Fortunately the 
exporte for January of this year have been 
666,079 pounds, while the exports for Jan- 
uary, 1900, were only 3974 pounds. The 
increase in home consumption this year in 
Boston has been 168,960 pounds for Jan- 
uary, 1901. 

It will be seen that the receipts for Jan- 
uary were 486,925 pounds more than for the 
same month last year. Included in the 
receipts were 270,678 poundsin transit for 
England, and this, with 395,401 pounds 
taken from the stock on hand here, made 
up the exports. There is nearly twice as 
much butter on band Feb. 1 in Boston mar- 
ket this year, as compared with what there 
was last year. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were.14,255 tubs and 20,554 boxes, a 
total weight of 776,016 pounds, including 


86,789 pounds in transit for Bngland, and 


with the latter deducted, the net total is 


689 227 pounds, egainet 615,388 pounds the 
previous week and 783,405 pounds for the 
corresponding week last year. Thies shows 
a slight increase over the week previous, 
but a decrease as compared with last yeer. 
At this time last year the receipts incladed 
several lote returned from England. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 200,569 pounds, against none the 
corresponding week lact year. From New 
York the exports amounted to 13,069 tubs, 
the largest for a long time. From Montreal 
by the way of St. John, N. B, and Port 
land no shipments reported. 

The Qaincy Mark% Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports the movements of the week as 
follows: ‘Taken in 837 tabs, out 5314 tabs, 
stock 40,588 tube, against 23,103 tuds same 
time last year. The Eastern Compeny re- 
porte a stock of 5863 tub», egainst 1660 tubs 
a year ag, and with these aided, the total 
stock is 46 459 tabs, against 24 762 tubs last 
year. 





Vegetabies in Boston Market. 


The market isa littie etiffer this week, 
with a quick demand, and Southern produce 
in fair sapply. Ba etsare bringing 50 to 60 
eente a bashel, with buneh beets at $2 25 to 
$2508 d:'z2n bunches and beet greens at 


bushel, wish carrots at 40 to 50 cents. Fiat 
tarpipe are in fair supply at 25 to 35 cents 
a busnel, with White French at $2 to $2 25 
a barrel and yellow at 75 to 85 
cents. Native onion: are firm at $275 
to $3 a barrel, with Spanish at $1.25 ww: 
$150 acrate. Leeks are bringing 50 to 60 
centsa dczan, with radishes steady at 25 
to 30 cents. Hothouse cucumbers are firmer 
at $1250 to $15 a ton, and green peppers 
bring $2 a crate. Hothouse tomatoes are 
easier at 23 to 25 cents a pound, while Flor 
idas bring $1 25 to $2.50 a box, Rhubarb is 
coming in fairly well at 10 to 124 centsa 
Qound. Calery is short and higher at $5 50 
to $6 50a box. Hubbard eqaash are steady 
at $25 to $30 a ton, with Marrow and Tur- 
bane Dringing $1.65 a Darrel. 

Cabbages are lower at $1 to $1 25 a barrel, 
and eproute at 15 cunts a quart. Lettace is 
short bat in fine condition, with fancy 
bringing $225to $3a box Native spinach 
is steady at 40 to 45 cante a box and South- 
ern at $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel. Californie 
caalifiower is now coming in steady at $275 
a dc zap, or $450 to $475 a crate. Dande- 
lions ace cheaper at $1 25a box, and endive 
at 75 cents to §1a dozen. Parsley is steady 
at $2 to $2 25 a box apd egg plant at $2 to 
$250 a oraio String beans are in fair de- 
mand at $2 to $2.50 a case, wish steady at 40 
to 50 cente a pound. 

The receipts of potatoes have been liberal 
and the market is well supplied. Houlton 
Green Mountains are at 65 cents, Aroostook 
extra 63 cents, and fair to good at 60 to 62 
cents, Hebron extra 60 cents and fair to 
good 58 ceate, Dakota Red 50 to 53 cents, 
York State round ana long white 50 to 53 
cents. Jersey sweets dail and steady a} $1 
to $1.75 for double bead barrels. 


Dc mestic and Foreign Fruits. 


The apple market is fairly supplied, with 
trade still qalet. Some lots from cold 
etorage are bringing fair prices, but have to 
be fancy to bring outeide. King bring $2.50 
to $3 a barrel, Spy $2 to $3, No. 1 Baldwin 
and Greening $2 to $250, Talman Sweet 
$1.50 to $2.50, and some second qualities and 
mixed variesies for $1.25 to $2. Cranberries 
are still qaiet at $7.50 to $8 for choice Cape 
Cod ana $6 to $7 for mediam. Boxes at $2 
to $250. Florida oranges, choice brights 
$3.25 to $3 50, Rassets $2.75 to $3, and large 
coarse $2 to $2.50. Tangerines $4 to $5 a 
box and grape fruit $5 to $5.50 for choica to 
tancy, and $4 to $450 for fair to good. 
Fiorida strawberries in small supply at 40 
to 50 cents a quart. 

California seedling oranges $2 to $2 25 a 
box, Navel 176, 200, 216 counts $2.85 to $3.40, 
126,150 counts $2 75 to $3.15, 112 counts $2 25 
to $2.75. Jamaica oranges $550 to $6 a 
barrel, 176, 200, 216 counts $3.25 to $3 75, 126, 
150 counts $3 to $3 25. Jamaica arape fruit 
$3.50 to $5 a box, Nassua $5 to $6 and Oali -- 
fornia $2.50 to $3. Lemons are a little 
short, fancy Messina and Palermo 300 counts 
bring $3 to $3.50, choice $2.75 to $3, 360 
counts are short and bring $3, with a few 
old 420, 500 counts at $1 to $1 50. There are 
afew California lemons bringiog $3 to $4 
asto count. Malaga grapes are steady at 
$6 to $9 a cask. Turkish figeare unchanged 
at 8 to 15 cents a pound, with dates at $4 50 
abox, Bananas in small demand at $1 50 to 
$2 a stem. 
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The Hay Trade. 


It has been stated that the American hay 
crop, fifty years ego, was not worth over 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000, and that it is now 
worth more thap a billion dollars. ln fact, 
i¢.wae al@ways worth miliions more than 
corn, cotton, wheat, oats and rye combined 
Yetitisa erop in which every farmer i 
interested and one of the standbys of the 
farm. 

Tae arrivals of hay in the different mar 
kets have not been excessive, and the 
majority of the reports for the past week 
may be called fair to good. Prices have not 








undergone any material change, especially 


$1 25 to $1.50. Parenips are 50 to 60 cents a; 


‘that do not appear to havea strong inheri- 


shortege iu one or more localities is more 
thao made ap by she ample crop in other 
eections. 

Tae car femine has inconvenienced the 
shippers of hay daring the last few months 
eertously. In some sections cars are 
reported more plenty, and business is again 
moving. Tous in New York one dealer 
received 800 earloads of hay during the 
month of December. The New Yosk mar- 
kete have gone through tne season without 
meeting the usval decline of values attend- 
ing an sceumulation of stock. The total 
receipts last year in New York were 7100 
sone of bay, against 7900 tons the previous 
week. For same week a year ago the 
receipts were 8320 tons. The receipts of 
straw for the week were 460 tons, against 
the same amount the previous week; the 
exports of hay 3939 bales, against 6820 bales 
the previous werk. 

No. 1 timothy retains its fall price in New 
York State, but inferior qualities are 
dali and dragging, with prices somewhat 
irregular and somewhat ofa sarplas form 
ing. Rye straw is weak under a heavy 
supply and inferior demand. 

In Boston, receipte for the past week 
were 520 care of hay, 96 of which were baiit 
for exoort,and 25 cars of straw. Uorre 
eponding week last year, the receipts were 
450 care of hay, 34 care of which were bails 
for export, and 22 cars of strag. 

Receipts for tne past week in Philadel- 
phie were 1530 tops as compared with 1180 
tone the previous week and 1160 tons the 
same week a year ago. The receipte closing 
the first of the month have been 5460 tons 
against 7100 tons for the seme period lass 
year. The receipte of straw for the week 
were 13 cars against 21 cars the previous 
week. 

From the 58th annual report of the 
courcil of the Muntreal Board of Trade for 
last year, the bay crop last season js re- 
ported as barely an average one, aud a 
larger proportion than usual was an inferior 
quality, owing to the inclement weather 
at barvest time. God prices have been 
obtained, however, for shipments to the 
United Ssates, though this trade bas been 
cartailed by scarcity of cars. Exports to 
Eagiand bave been much oemalicr than ip 
previous years, owing to the prevailing 
higher prices realizad in the Uaited States. 

Boston Fish Market. 


The market this week fs lightiy sapplied, 
with prices higher, and heavy sales mostly 
on ground fish. Feczen fish are quite plenty. 
Merket cod are bringing 22 to 34 cente, 
with large at 42 to 54 cents aad steak at 53 
to 7eente. Haudock are bringing 3 to 4 
cents, with large hake at 43 cents and 
emal) at3 cents. Pollock is esili short at 
3 to 33 cente, with cask at 24 cents. Bass is 
in faic sapply at 15 cents for atriped, 8 cent» 
for sea and 8 cents for black. dalibut is 
easier at 10 cents for white and 9 cents for 
gray, while biuefisb is bringing 9 cents 
Spanish mackerel 15 cente, pompano 14 
cents, sheepshead 14 cents and red snap- 
pers 12 cents. Trous are steady at 12 cents 
for lake and 5 cente for sea, with waitefish 
in fair supply at 12 cents. Perch is steady 
at 123 cents for sea, 7 cents for white and 6 
cents for yellow. Pickerel are a little short 
at 12 cents. Smelts are in good supply at 
10 cents for native and 3 to 4% 
cents for Eastern. Eels are 9 cents. 
Fresh tongues 9 cents and cheeks 
8cents. Salmon is steady at 16 cents for 
Eastern frozen and 8 cents for Western. 
Oysters are steady in fair demand at $1 for 
Norfolke, $1.15 for fresh opened Stamfords 
and $1.25 for selected Norfolks and Provi 
dence Rivers. In the shell Biue Points 
$2 50a bashel. Clams are steady at 50 cents 
a gallon, or $2.50 a barrel. Shrimps 85 cents 
a gallon and scallops $1.25 to $1.50 a gallon. 
Lobsters are a little higher at 16 cents alive 
and 18 cents boiled. 








New York Markets. 


The assistant commissioner of agricult- 
ure for the State of New York gives out a 
statement of the amount and value of dairy 
products handled in New York city during 
the year ending Ost. 31, 1900. 

Eastern batter, 177,990 packages, averag: 
ing 60 pounds each, 10,799 400 pounds. valued 
at 203 cents a pound, $2,213,877. Western 
butter, 1,771,544 packages at an average of 
50 pounds each, 88,577,200 pounds velaed at 
203 cents, $18,158 326, a total of 99,376,600 
pounde, worth $20,372,203. Eastern cheese, 
66,051,755 pounds at 11 cents a pound, 
$7,265,693.05. Western cheese, 7,727,840 
pounds at 10 cents a pound, $772,784. Tutal 
cheese, 73,779,595 pounds, worth $8,038,- 
477.08. Crade milk handled, $9,286,195 
worth. Cream and condensed milk to value 
of $424,963. 

To these figures add milk sold to con 

densers elsewhere in the State, and the 
crade milk amounts to $15,161,448; cream 
and unsweetened condensed milk handled 
to $3,103,092, and milk sold direct to con 
sumers $3,329,990, a total for milk sold of 
$20,594,530, which added to above values of 
but.er and cheese makes total value of the 
dairy producte during the year $49,005,210 05. 
Daring the year previous they were esti 
mated at $44,307,780 25,showiog the increase 
daring the pasi year to be $4 697,429 75. 
The commissioner aleo objects to the 
statement of the New York Board of Health 
that consumers in that city have the milk of 
60,000 cowe- He says railroad statistics show 
receipts of 1,000,00C quarts a day, beside 
Cream and condensed milk, and at cows 
eeldom average over 10 quarte a day for the 
year, it must take 100,000 cows to supply the 
clty. 





Four Essential Qualities. 


The three most essential qualities for a 
race winner at apy gait are speed, courage 
ard endarance. Trotting instinct is also a 
very important qaality in a crotter. This 
trotting instinct ie a mental quality. It is 
simply an inclination to adopt and stick to 
she trotting gait when urged for speed. It 
is one of several important qualities which 
anianimal mast possess in order to be a suc- 
cessful race-winning trotter. It is as distinct 
from speed capacity, courage and endur- 
ance as isthe sense of hearing from that 
of sightand smell. This quality is more 
susceptible to improvement by education 
than any of the other important qualities 
that are necessary to make a successful race 
winner. The extent to which it may be 
improved in different individuals depends 
upon the intelligence and tractability of the 
animals. For this reason many animals 


tanee, or at least a long one, are often found 
to be level headed, reliable trotters. 
Courage ora disposition to \try to beata 


eqaal speed. As this Quality can «)) 
improved by careful selection, — — 
who hopes to breed successful race wii . 
should not failto keep it in mind 
selecting the stallions to mate Witt 
mares, or vice verses. A sof; hear 
tendeney or inclination to qult an * 
is @ bard one to eradicate, 
of horses is more anpopular ;; 
horsemen than animals that Dave apex 
endurance enough to enable them ;. . 
but won't persist in trying to do so. 
Endurance isa phys cal Quality ang 
very valuable one too in a horse the; . 
be ueed for racing purposes. [+ js a. ; 
herited quality, bat can be improved ,..-: 
by jadicious training and oondition}:.. A 
well conditioned trotter or pacer ti: bas 
inherited only a fair amount of eng); a! * 
may, when in the best of condition, «:.. * 
another which bas inherited a much ) 6; 
degree of endurance, but has been i:,, rop- 
erly fitted for racing by either hay':.. 400 
mach or too little work. 


Speed capacity, that is, the abiiii; to 

show a high rate of speed at the tro: or 
dace, is perhaps the most valuable of thesg 
four most essential race winning qualule. 
Speed of iteelf is not, strictly speaking. an 
inherited quality. It results, however 
from other qualities that are inheriteq 
and transmitted. It depends = aom- 
what upon the conformation of the 
avimel, more still opon the sirne 
frictionless gait, bat moat of all upon that 
invisible physical power callec nerva force 
or magnetism which is generated within 
the system of the animal and stored jp a 
cavity or canal that extends along the 
spine. It is this nerve foree that applied to 
the muscles causes them to contract rapidly, 
and the contraction of the muscles raises the 
limbs and moves the body. Nerve force is 
the very bed rock of speed. It bears g 
similar relation to the body of the animal 
that the powder in the ocartridze doo, 
to the ball in the barrel of the 
rifle. The trotting instinct bears ¢ 
relation similar to that of the barrel of 
the rifle. 1t is the agent by which the 
motion is controlled or directed. The exe. 
cation which the rifle will do depends upon 
the quantity and quality of powder behind 
the pall. Let the eharge of powder be def. 
cient in quantity or quality, no matter how 
perfect the barrel and all other parts of the 
rifle, i¢ will be impossible to kill big game 
or do execution at a long distance. So, too, 
if the animal be deficient in nerve force or 
propelling power, no matter how strong the 
trotting instinct or how resolate the cours g2 
it will be impossible for that anima! to 
attain a high rate of speed at any gait and 
ma'ntain it for any great distance. 
We believe that the endarance of any 
horse depends largely upon the natural ca- 
pacity of the animal to generate and store 
this product called nerve fotce. When the 
supply gives out speed mast diminish. 
Great lung captcity, pure air, a perfectly 
healthy digestive spparatus,and au abundan 
supply of nutrttious food of the best quality 
are the most essential factors for generating 
nerve force. It is unquestionably a prod- 
uct of the blood. The more abundant and 
purer the supply of blood, ard the petter 
the circulation, the greater will be the sup- 
ply of nerve force, hence,other things being 
‘qual,the greater will be the speed capacity, 
waether the gait be trof, paca or gallop. 

According to the teachings of those who 

best understand the subfct of heredity, 
** the indiv'dual qualities which constitute 
a species can almost sll vary independently 
of each other, and can, therefore, be in- 
creased even by artificial selection, ac 
eordirg to the fancy of the breeder 
without requiring a corresponding change 
in the remaining qualities of the 
species.” Hence it its possible to 
porease the speed capacity in the off- 
spring by selecting animals which possess 
thet particular quality, nerva force, in the 
highest degree. 
The same ie true of the otber three 
quelities. If a stronger trotting instinct 
or inelination to stick to the trotting 
gait is desired select animals in which 
that trait is strongest, those which bave the 
longest inheritance. For an improvement 
in courage select the gamest race, horses 
whose blood lines are freest from cold or 
cart horse crosses. For speed and endar- 
ance select animals that have the strongest 
possible infusions of the fastest, most noted 
and successful long distance thoroughbred 
race winners. 
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Hupgry Begs. 

The John A. Saizer Seed Company ot La 
Crosse, Wis., the great farm seed growers, have 
somo splendid seed sorte to cure tne bupg*r of 
the hogs and make them happy, fat, healthy and 
contented. In their Peaoagt, a perfect food in 
the green state, or in their great Giant [ocarnat 
Clover, or Sand Vetch, or Oow Peas or Rape, 
they bave beavy cropping, qiick producing 
foods, that tempt the appetite of the swine, oF 
cow, or sheep, or poultry, or horse. Kvery 
mouthful of this food seems to give contentment 
and adds fiesh and fat. Their great cata!ogus 
telis all about it. Have you seen a copy? If 
not, send for one today, enclosing five cscts 
postage. Itis worth $100 to any wide-»wake 
farmer 
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NOBBV, TURNOUT» 


Require everything te be in Loeplu⸗ = 
stylish earriage, a showy harness and 5° 
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| Practical Poultry Points. 


‘ne proprietors of a large hotel in Atlan 
Oty, N. J, Bave started a chicken 
, sping establishment, which is to be the 
ost im the State, and said to be equaled 
by three in the world, while it 
.esses all others in modern equipments. 
puildings have cost $50,000, and the 
~, brooders, incubators, etc., are esti 
ed at $20,000 more. 
vu exchange says: ‘‘ The main stracture 
+ ce plans le a big brick bailding of majes 
roportions, that might be easily mis 
, for a handsome modern railway 
enger station as seen from a distance. 
1: « steam heated and contains the inea 
cand brooder rooms, the feed rooms, 
»ing rooms, the killing and dressing 


de, arsment, the refrigerators, and the big 
sje. heating plant that warme the estab 
jist ment and aleo the entire length of 1815 
tee. ot other balldings eonuected 


‘ne capacity of the incubator cellar ia 
30 .acge ineabators holding from 360 to 400 
eges gach, and 10 smaller ones holding from 
120 o 150 eggs each.”’ 
vhis would give a capacity of about 12,000 
chickens a week, but allowing for infertile 
egss, and the asual loss of young chickens, 
they hope to have at least 130.000 in a year. 
Artesian wells will farnish pare water for 
the plant, and there are all sorts of labor, 
gaving devices. The first expenditure for 
stock was about $2000, and they have 45 
varieties from the best chicken farms in the 
country. When the fall capacity is reached 
there will be abodt 4000 laying hens, but 
they propose to make a specialty of broilers 
to be ready for use ia sixor eight weeks 
from batehing, and their 400 to 500 gueste 
willbe served with ‘*obickens right from 
our own farm.” They have secured the 
services of Mr. Peder Peduson as manager, 
who was two years with the poultry exper- 
imental etation of the Danish government, 
and who has had 18 years of experience as 
a poultry breeder. 


A Pennsylvania farmer reported to the 
census tak-r last Jane that he hed poultry 
buildings, yarde, ete., costing $853, and at 
thattime poultry of all kinas and ages 
worth $679,bat he considered his permanent 
investment tn poultry to be worth $200. In 
the year ending Jane 1 he had sold $1385 
worth of eggs and poultry, and had used or 
given to friends $200 worth, making an 
income of $1585 from an investment of 
$1053. The buildings and yards occupy less 
thanahalf acre of ground. His whole 
farm was 85 acres, valued with buildings 
and permanent improvements at $5500 
Horses and farming implements were valued 
at $550, or an investment of $6050, from 
whico he received an income of $2178, for 
produce sold, consumed or on hand, aside 
from the pouliry products. That is a goud 
showing for the farm, bat that half-asre 
poultry yard prodaces nearly as much as 
the rest of the farm, with much less labor. 





It is not unusual for the Barred Plymouth 
Rock hens to breed on dark, or to become 
so at the second or third time of moulting. 
The bars disappear in tail, wings and 
hackle, which are almost black. Those 
who careto have their flocks uniform in 
color should reject such birds to breed from, 
and select young birds in which the mack- 
ing is correct, and mate them with light 
colored cockerels, but they also should have 
perfect barrings and be free from white 
feathers in wings and tail. Sach matings 
will often produce a proportion of birds that 
are good enough to sell to fanciers for mach 
more than they are worth for market. 
Those who are breeding for utility alone, 
should select breeders first for their 
shape, to give well formed chickens and 
fowl for table use, and next for laying 
qualities if one has the means of knowing 
which are the most productive layers. If 
this is not known it is easy to cull out some 
that are not likely to be gocd layers. Those 
that are sleepy, lazy and inclined to wait 
unti) some one brings food to them are 
among the unproductive ones, every time. 
The lively scratchers and foragers are 
likely to bethe most productive of fertile 
eggs. 


The use of kerosene and carbolic acid 
solution on roosts and nest boxes to destroy 
lice and mites is an excellent thing in mod- 
eration, but they should not be used on the 
nests where the sitting hens are to be 
placed. They penetrate the shell and de 
stroy the germ or embryo of the young 
chicken, and we have even heard complaint 
from one woman that the kerosene tainted 

he eggs so that they were not eatable when 
cocked. This last might be avoided by pat- 
ting iton the nest at night, when most of it 
would evaporate before the eggs were laid, 
and alittle care to gather the eggs before 
they had been long in the nest, but the nests 
for sitting hens should be clean new boxes 
snch as can be bought for a few cents each 
at the grocers, and a dusting of insect pow- 
der onthe hens before they are put in the 
Dest will keep them free. Just hold the hen 
up by the legs when patting it on allows it 
to work down to the roots of the feathers. 





There has been much of what we call 
nonsensical talk in the poultry columne of 
Certain papers about dry bone being indi- 
geatible by poultry, and green bone contain- 
Ing animal matter with meat and agristie 
being readily digested and therefore muacb 
bdeiter, This may be valuable reading for 
those interested in the sale of the bone- 
cu\\lng machines, but it is misleading to 
booltry keepers who bave not experience 
* \ogh to know better than to balieve them 
We care not how old and dry animal bone 
mey be, the hen’s gizzard will grind it up if 
#he ig in good health, and: noe ground up 
fie will digest it. Raw meat and gristie 
ty do not grind up as easily, and if fed ip 
cousiderable quantities they pass into the 
intestines and through them without 
being digested, and are a frequent 
C:28e Of bowel complaints and diseases 
‘he liver. One pound of the dried beet 
4)8, costing two cents, if they have not 
“1 treated with paphtha, is worth as mucb 

pounds of raw bone and meat for lay- 
hens, That which has been so treated 
siled azotine or ammonite, and sold t: 
“si /Z8F Manufacturers as a source of 
> sogen, and is valuable for that purpose, 
we have seen it sold to poultry keepers 

tiled beef scraps. 1¢ lacks the bright 
* and greasy feeling of the untreated 
&°rsp, but as it costs much less some will 
ne it, Asfor the bone-grinding machines 
‘ore Is one thing to be said in their favor, 
‘.- labor of grinding the bone is such that 
* never knew any one to use one more 
‘25 a single season. 
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* Hay isin slow movement, partly by reason 
- ‘he storm. Straw isquiet. Millfeed is es<y. 

* ¥ $19.60 to $30, fancy and jobbing $30.50, 
tY0 straw $17 to $18, oat straw $9 to $10, sack 
are bg bran $17.50 to $17.96. winter $18.60 to 
J 75, middlings $17.60 to $19.60, mixed feed 
es ‘0 $18.75, red dog $19.60, cottonseed meal 
° Srrive $25.60, linseed meal $39.60. 





Orchard und Garden. 


The Strawberry Caltarist gives the fol- 
lowing directions for winter care of the 
Lucretia dewberry, which 1s called the be 
and surest cropping variety that bas y 
been fatroduced. 

“ Theyare not so hardyas the Soyder 
bla kberry, but you shonid select about five 
of the strongest canes aod cut them off to 
about three feet long; then qaickly cut 
off all the balance ciose to tne gronad, 
Finish the whole row. Taen rake off the 
teash and spread the canes for frait out on 
the ground parallel to the wires, and throw 
all the rubbish back to hold them close tu 
the ground. If there is not enough raboish 
to cover them completely, put a little soil on 
before returning the clippings. They need 
Only a very little protection. They should 
not be buried deep. An inch is better than 
more. lf you have some old siraw to put on 
it will answer better than the soil. 

In this way they will endure the coldest 
winter without the slightest injury· Ino the 
spring teke them up and tie them to the 
wires, which are best placed about 18 inches 
from the ground and the second a fot 
higher. Even one wire 20 inches from the 
ground will serve them well. If you hav- 
no trellis then poke the rubbish and straw 
close up around the canes and let them lay 
on it to frait. 

Caltivate them frequently early in the 

season and force them forwardall you cao 
Let the new canes trail around with the 
cultivator. They should never be pinched 
back like raspberries and dewberries. @ Let 
them grow in their own sweet way. They 
form an abandanee of frait bade, low down 
on the cane, and require only a very small 
amount of wood to prodace a very large crop. 
The buds form and mature early, and then 
the sap goes all to the terminal bads,so that 
allthe green wood is cut off at the late fall 
praning.”’ 
In setting them hille are made three feet 
apart in rows six feet apart, and they need 
frequent tillage while growing to give large 
berries. It rast attacke the leaves spray 
them with Bordeaux mixture. Usually one 
spraying in season will destroy te rast. 

We will remember the days when we 
oou‘d go into the fields and in an hour or 
bat litsle more fill a 10 quart pail with the 
ranning bdlackberries,as we called them 
then, and some vines yielded a berry as 
larze, as jaicy and as fine flavored as the 
Lucretia, but no one thought of cultivating 
them, and farmers thought them rather a 
aulsance, especially if they had no children 
to earn a few pennies by picking them for 
sale.. No one thought of cultivating them 
any more than they did the blueberries, and 
even the owners of the Jand did not often 
claim any more title to either than they did 
to the wild birds that flew over the field 
They grew wild, a spontaneous product of 
nature, and while a few tried to keep the 
pickers away, unless the field was very 
near the house, they were iookea upon as 
trying to prevent the young people from 
enjoying their natural rights and privilges, 
and if one could get a share of such fruit 
without the knowledge of the owner, he 
was thought to have done something worthy 
of commendation. Now the people recognize 
@ proprietary right in berries as in all other 
frait,whether wild or cultivated, and farm- 
ers are beginning to understand that the 
cultivated berries yield the best returns 
because they can be near home, and grown 
and gathered so easily that those gathered 
supply the family and leave a surplus for 
sale. 


We have publi shed directions for keeping 
apples in bins, spread so that the air might 
circulate freely through them, and that 
those which showed signs of decay might 
be easily taken out, but we never liked the 
plan, and usually gave our authority for 
such statement in preference to assuming 
the responsibility for it. We never had 
apples keep better than when we put three 
or four barrels intoa dry goods box, with 
instructions that those who went after 
apples should take only from the top of the 
box, not overhauling them at all to select 
decayed ones. In this way of keeping we 
lost few py decay, and those at the bottom 
of the box had no more rotten fruit than 
those at the top. 

Bat there seems to be abundant evidence 
that double wrapping of apples, pears and 
even peaches, first witha sheet of tissue 
paper, like the ordinary toilet paper, and 
then with a piece of newspaper, and thus 
excluding the air almost entireiy, will pre- 
servethem for a much longer time than 
putting them up without the wrappiog. I: 
these days when every one has a daily news 
paper and one or more weeklies, the cost of 
doing this is trifling, and well repaid, 
whether fralt is keps for sale or home 
use. 

“ At the meeting of the Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society one man from Colambos 
district said he had sold 110 bushels of 
gooseberries at $125 a bashel from 500 


A Mother 
TO Mothers. 


“T am the mother of 
five children,” writes 
Mrs. S. E. Rose, of 
Big Otter, West Va., 
“and have been as 
high as eight days in 
the doctor’s hands, 
and never less than 
two days with any 
child until the last. 
Then I had used two 
bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription 
and was only two 
hours in the hands 
of the doctor.” 
—— — 
—————— 
ers, making the baby’s advent 


practically painiess and giving 
abundant strength to nurse and 














nourish the child. 

















BEAVERS 





plante. Hebad been partially successful 
in arresting blight onjeucambersend melons 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 
Another speaker said the blight of the 
cucumber had caused an unusual demand 
for other material for pickling, such as 
mangoes, caulifiowers, string beans and 
green tomatoes. The abundance of peaches 
had injared the sale of grapes, as also had 
poor packing and poor qaality of fruit. 
There was but little demand for Keiffer 
pears, and many grocers refused to handle 
them atall. Another from the southern 
part of the State reported them as a good 
crop and selling well. 

Professor Green of the Experiment Sta- 
tion thought fruit growing was likely to be 
left to the specialists scon, as farmers were 
too careless about combating insects and 
diseases. The hogand sheep plan for de- 
vouring wormy apples in orchards looked 
very wellin theory, but did not pan out well. 
After Sopt. 1, the frait was too large and 
numerous for the number of animals put in 
the orchard. 

A speaker from the Ottawa district re- 
ported grapes almost a total loss from bleck 
rot. As they had not had mach of it for 
two years many had neglected to spray for 
it. Plams were aleo nearly a failure there 
from rot and cureulio. The peach crop in 
O tewa County was nearly 1,000,000 bushels, 
and they sold well, best grade at $1 30, sec- 
ond at 90 cents, third 60 cents and calls 39 
cents a bushel. 

Mr. Cox of Lawrence County was closely 
questioned about the Rome Beauty apple, 
which originated near him, and of which he 
showed specimens perfect in color and 
equaling the Spy in size. He said he sold 
his at $2.50 a bushe), and his neighbors sold 
theirs for $140. This was the result of his 
spraying, as the Ohio river valley was a bad 
place for soabby and smoky apples. He 
was trying bushel boxes for packing, but 
dealers did not likethem. They were made 
to hold a bushel of wheat and would not 
turn out a full bushel of apples. With 
larger boxes they m'ght be more popalar. 

Professor Van Deman said the Rome 
Beauty was being grown with mach success 
in western New York, and whole orchards 
of Baldwins were being worked over to this, 
Ben Davis and other varieties. The 
Missouri Pippin could be grown between 
the larger varieties when set 40 feet apart, 
as it was a dwarf grower and early bearer, 
and in 15 years they could be cut out. 


A eriter in Green’s Fruit Grower saya 
hat hie favorite eating grape is the Brigh- 
top, but in some respects he prefers the 
Diamond, which he bas been growing for 
several years. lt is a white grape, mach 
resembling the Niagara, with berries and 
clusters Jarge, and the pulp meaty apd 
tender. He considers it far superior to the 
Niagara. Itis not a new grape, and vines 
can be bought as cheaply as any of the 
standard varieties, so it is not an advertis. 
ing dodge. We have never tried the 
Diamond to our knowledge, but we like the 
Niagara, and think the Brighton is one of 
the best, if uot the very best, table grapes 
among ‘ur American varieties, and the 
writer referred to says they were both 
originated by the same party. 


> 
Seasopablie Hints. 


If persone would only realize the advan- 
tages and ease with which many obnoxtous 
insects may be prevented from spreading, 
the troubles in summer would be greatly 
reduced. The bag worm—so called because 
it lives in ite ‘* bag,” or cocoon, even during 
its ravages of a tree—dies in the autumn; 
out the female first deposits a large number 
of eggs right in her cocoon, which ite 
afterward her grave. These bags are easily 
detected in winter, hanging mostly from 
the upper branches of evergreen trees 
(the arbor-vits seems a favorite), and may 
be picked or cut off and burned. When one 
knows the immense number of eggs which 
would thus be destroyed, the value of doing 
itis readily seen. The tussock moth acts 
in precisely she same manner as regards the 
deposis of eggs in her white cocoon, and the 
work of destruction would be the same. 
These silky white cocoons may be found 
flat against the tranks of trees, under old 
boards, and around rubbish of all kinds. 
They are most easily found in early winter. 

Itisa common experience to have seeds 
come up irregularly. Some come ap in a 
few days after sowing, others not for 
weeks; and in nursery culture many will 
not come up till the following year. Many 
aneatiefactory reasons have been given for 
this. Mr. W. O. Steele of Switzerland, 
Fis., has been making tests by soaking 
seeds in water, Bony seeds have been three 
months in water.and some will swell and 
germinate at various periods before this 
time has been reached. As the seeds were 
from the same tree, gathered at the same 
time, it must be evident that the peculiarity 
is inthe seeds themselves, and has little 











reference to the treatment by the cultivator 


Toe amateur gardener can often adopt 
modes of calture, favorable to excellence, 
that would be hardly profitable for the 
market gardener. In strawberry cultare, 
for inetano>, it is said that much finer and 
more toothsome barries can be obtained by 
setting the plants out on ridges than when 
grown on the level ground. The earth is 
thrown up into a wedge-like form a foot or 
eo in depth, and then flattened on the apex 
by the back of a spade so fas to be cnly 
about nine inches deep. The plants are 
eet abouta foot apart along this narrow 
table on the top cf this ridge. The result is 
said to be s surprise to those who are 
fam'llar only with the ordinary fiat caltare. 

The need fora vine that will thrive in 
shady places is often felt, and perhaps no 
other meets the want better than the Eog- 
lish ivy (Hedera Helix) In fact, as be- 
tween full sunlight und moderate shade it 
will prove more satisfactory in the latter 
position; during the winter the sun is in- 
jarious to the evergreen foliage. Under 
greenhouse benches in rather dark places, 
through open cellar windows into a house 
and beveath trees, this ivy has been seen 
luxariantly growing. For covering bare 
spaces beneath trees it is most excellent. 

Mr. Boland Morrill of Benton Harbor, 
Mich , has madearemarkable success in 
peach growing. He cultivates almost aaily 
during two months of the year when it is 
most needed. A caseot “ yellows’ never 
remains a day after its discovery. Fire is his 
remedy, applied to root and branch, and 
eare in handling to prevent possibility of 
spreading. With this prompt destruction 
of an affected tree, the disease is 
comparatively rare among his trees, 
and new trees are immediately established 
where the old ones are removed. Mr. 
Morrill is a firm believer in wood ashes as a 
fertilizor, and he uses but little elee. Other 
experts show the necessity for caution, par- 
tioularly in the matter of cultivation. On 
heavy soil, it is impossible to cultivate but 
fofrequently, when the soll is perfectly dry. 
Asa rale, however, light soll is selected for 
peaches.—Meshan’s Monthly. 





Export Apple Trade. 

The total spple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Feb. 4, 1901, were 
52,873 barrels, including 27,572 barrels to 
Liverpcol, 19,986 barrels to London, 3545 
barrels to Glasgow and 2790 barrels various. 
The exports incladed 14,256 berrels from 
Boston, 5688 baresle from Naw York, 15,173 
barrele from Portland, 16,800 barrels from 
Halifex and 956 barrele from St. Johan. For 
the same week last year the apple shipments 
were 32,623 barrels. The total apple ship- 
ments since the opening of the season have 
been 1,199 604 barrele; same time jast year, 
1115,265 barrels. In detail, the shipments 
bave been 385,593 barrels from B ston, 215,- 
923 barrels from New York, 169,042 barrels 
from Portland, 246.955 barrele from Mon- 
treal, 156,641 barrels from Halifax, 20,801 
barrels from Annapolis and 4649 barrels 
from St. John, N. B. 

Under date of Liverpool, Feb. 4, Chester 
R. Lawrence of Faneuil Hall Market had a 
cabie from his correspondents at that point, 
stating that the apple market was weaker. 

Uader date of Jan. 26, Mr. Lawrence's 
Liverpool correspondents wrote that sap 
plies had been more plentifal that week 
than for the previous week, and though the 
demand for good frait kept up remarkably 
well, yet there was evidence of a slight 
giving away in valaes. Mach of the Maine 
stock which has arrived recently is in faulty 
condition. Where the stock was absolutely 
sound there was ready sale at fair prices. 

The Canadian stock, with few exceptions, 
fetarning out quite well. Indeed, it wasa 
surprise that Oanadian Baldwins sold so 
well, considering the large quantity of 
Maine apples availabie. [t only shows what 
capacity the Evglish markets have for red 
varieties of apples when the quality is really 
firet clase. Greenings have been scarce, 
though since the few offered were badly 
scalded they dia not bring high prices. 
Symptoms of the same defect were noticed 
in some samples of Phwiix. There is 
a good demand for Northern Spys, and 
choice lots would bring good prices. New 
York Baldwins appear to be making their 
appesrance again, but as the fruit is want- 
ing so mach in size high prices cannot be 
obtained for them. 

Arrivals of apples at Liverpool from 
Aug. 12to Jap, 19 show atotal of 583,589 
barrels and 44,186 boxes. Arrivals for the 
week ending Jan. 26, 33,949 barrels, 5080 
boxes, making a tot al today of 616,537 bar 
rele and 49,266 boxes. Up to the corre 
aponding date of last year the receipts were 
518,918 barrels. 

Daring the week ending Jan. 26, Baldwins 
shipped from Boston and Portland sold at 
$3 to $8.6( for choice, and much lower for 
seconds, while the choicest Canadian Beld 
wins sold as high as $5 per barrel. Ben 





Davis sold at $3.75 to $4.05 per barrel. The 


| best AmericaniGreenings sold as high; ss 
$3.69 per barrel. New York Baldwins sold 
as low as $2.16 up to $3.80 per barre). 


— 
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——The sbipments of live stock apd dressed 
beef lact week included 3006 cattle, 1574 sheep 
8004 quarters of beef from Boston, 3742 cattle, 
130% sheed, 38,751 quarters of beef from New 
Yors, 1136 cattle, 3426 sheep from Baltimore 
848 cattio from Philadelphie, 868 cattle, 1181 
sheep from Portland and 861 cattle from New- 
port News, a total of 7438 Cattle, 6883 sheep, 
81,766 quarters of beef from all ports. Of these 
2849 cattle, 9842 querters of beef went to Lor- 
doo. 48664 cattie, 4968 sheep, 31,918 quarters of 
bef to Liverpoo!, 800 cattle, 800 sheep to 
Glasgow, 800 cattle, 600 sheep to Bristol, 300 
Cattle to Hull, and 10 castle, 114 sheep to Ber- 
mada and West Indies. 


——The world’s shipment of grain last year 
included 7,083,100 buehele of wheet and 38,3817 - 
707 bushels of cor». O! this the Uaite States 
farniehed 3,487,707 bushels of wheat and 
83 776,100 bushels of corn. 


——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Oanada on Feb. 3 included 59,767.- 
O00jbushels of( wheat, 14,826,000 bushels of corn. 
9,929,000 busbele of oats, 1,195,000 bushels of 
rye and 1,878,000 bushele of bariey. Compared 
with the week previous, this shows an increase 
of 688,000 bushels of corn and a decrease of 
1,024,000 bushels,;cf wheat, 335,000 bushels of 
cats, 19 000 bushels of rye and 66,000 bushels 
of barley. The supply Feb. 3, 1900, was 
64,361.00 bushele of wheat, 14,688,000 
bushele of corn,{| 5,776,000 bushels of oats, 
1,184,000 bushelsof rye, 1,690,000 bushels of 
Darley. 

——Pork and lard ara firm, with fresh ribs 
firmer: Heavy backe $17, mecium $16.25, long 
cut $18, lse0 ends $19.26, bean pork $18.50 
freen rive 10% cents. corned and fresh shoul 
ders 8% cents, emoked shoulders 8% cents 
lar? 8% cents, in palls 9% to 9% cente, hams 
105% to 11% centr, skinned hams 1134 cents, 
sausages 9% conte, Prankfort sausages 9 cents, 
botled hame 16 to 16% cente, boiled shoulders 
18 centr, bacon 12% to 18% cents, bolognas 8 
Cents, presseg ham 11 cents, raw leaf lard 8% 
cents, rendered leat lard 9 cents in pails 9% 
to 10 cents, pork tongues $31.60, loose salt 
pork 9 cents, Driskets 9% cents, sausage meat 
7% conte, city dressed hogs 7% cents, country 
6% centr. 

——Lambe 7 to 94% cents, Brighton and fancy 
9to 10 cents, mutione(6 to 7% contr, fancy and 
Brighton7 to 8 centr, veals 6 to 10% cents, 
fancy ana Brightons 11 to 11% cents. 


——A Georgia farmer, Hon, James M. Smith of 
Oglethorpe, is reported as having lately sold his 
entire crop of cotton, 2000 bales, for 50 per 
bale. or $100,000 incash Aversging the Dales 
8t 600 pounds each, a usual average, this would 
be ten cents a pound. 

——A man of Ansonia, Ot. has been in county 
jail at New Haven since Aug. 24, 1898, because 
be refused to pay the State military tax of §7 

The city of Ansonia pays bie board bill of $8.60 
Der week. Hundreds have offered to pay his taz, 
but he will not allow them todoso. As his de- 
tention has cost the city about $500 already, botb 
parties are making some sacrifice, the one to ur- 
bold the right of taxation and the otber to show 
bis belief that peace is better than war. Like 
the old lady he wants peace sn1 quietness, and 
that he will bave if be fights for it. 

——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 87.139 cases, 
against 87,273 cases last week and 98,010 cases 
in the corresponding week last year. The tts) 
shipmente thus fer in 1901 have been 433,551 
caser, against 473 978 cases in 19(0. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for 
the week euding Feb. 3, 1901, included 200,569 
pounds butter and 1,104,630 pounds cheese anc 
43,900 pounds oleo. For the same week last 
year the exporte incladed 357,540 pounds cheese 
and 70.835 pounds oleo. 

——Daring the year 1899 the total value of 
mules exported {to all foreign countries was 
9516.000, while during 1900 the figures reached 
$8,919,000. Very interesting is the mule census 
of the principal American cities. New Orleans 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


#. Guperb Editien, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling Hew te Select, Breed, - 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on al; 
important subjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘fransportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
rect Type, Different Oolors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; <n fact. 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
filustrations from life. MAy Oat Tom,” A Oat 
Letter,” “Rats,” A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘* He: 
Wants Supplied,” * Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home. 
lees Oat,” “* A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” ‘4 
Hospital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The volume. 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Kidge Farms Oompany. 

**No author corld be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than ie 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens @ 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable te 
any ow erof one of the valuable and Deautifa) ani. 
mals.”—New York Vogue. D } 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and if his suc- 














cess may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the filustrations, no one could desire to 
do be'ter than he has done. Altogether the prospec- 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book interest. 
ing reading.” — Country Gentleman. Albany, N. Y. 

** Those who are lovers of cats willfnd much that 
is interesting aud instractive in this book.”— School 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ee It seems to usa book which those who are fond of 
cats will be glad to rvad.”—George T. Angell,in Ow 


Dumb Animals, et 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Angoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound ané 
fally illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago. 

* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully illuetrated.*’— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

In two diferent bindings, price $3 and §1.25, nost 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 


-) SJAMEC BROTHERS, Publishers, 
330 Washingten Street Besten, Mass - 


has 8400, St. Louis, 3860, Kapeas City 34 
Philadelphia 16500, Baltimore 1000, New pee 
600, Ubieago 56?, Boston 918 and Detroit obly 
37. Mempbie used to be the great cist ributing 
point for mules, but according to a recent Goy- 
eo: nment bulletin Lovisvilie bas taken prece dence 

——New York Journal Sgures that six men 
Rockefeller, Morgan, Vanderbilt, Hil), Harriman 
and Gould now coatrol 68 389 miles of railroac, 
having a total capital of §1,618,799,780, 

——It is estimated that there are 19 00,000 
acres of land in the world under vineyardas,—of 
this total Fravce claims nearly one third; she 
had more before \the -phylloxera appeared, but 
replanting le rapidly making good the loss. 

— Tatte are Grmer this week,and sales of 
Western ranged from 31 to 23 cents outside for 
some special mark°, and the ruling asking rate 
@t the close was 314% to 38 cents. Eastern fresh 
bave been selling at 33 to 38 cents, with some 
fancy nearby lots at 34 to 36 cents. The de 
mend is quite moderate and the market ie stil} 
in & sensitive condition, liable to suéden changes. 
Refrigerator egas rule slow at 16 to 18 cents, 
and very few offered are good enough to bring 
the outside figure. The stock in cold storage ie 
reduced to 7566 cases, sgainst 38 766 eases, but 
there are some arriving every Gay from outside 
places, and they clean up slowly. 

——Bracetreet’s says that wheat, including 
flour,sbipments for the week aggregate 8,776,100 
buenels, againet 4,888,678 bushels last week, 
3,724,987 busbelsin the corresvonding week of 
1900, 6 686 418 bushels in 1899, and 8 635,085 
bushels in 1898. From Joly 1 to date this season 
wheat exports are 1165 977 688 bushels. sgainst 
180,119,985 bushels inet seasop, and 150,817, 
659 bushels in 1896-99. Corn exporte for the 
week segregate 3,487,707 bushels, against 
8 973,153 bushels less week, 3,698,963 bushels 
in this week a year age, 8.697,781 busbels in 
1899. and 4,104 981 bushels in 1896. Brom Jaly 
1 to date this season corn exports are 115,353, 
444 bushels. against 139,346,866 buehele last 
season, and 99.418,654 busheis in 1898 99. 
——A protest by Adirondack guides is made 
against the use cf the modern smalibore rifle in 
the woods. It carries a great deal farher than 
is necessary for buoting, and is liable at any time 
to kill ® person wao ls out of signt a long dis~ 
tance off. 
——The shipments of leather from Roston for 
the past week amounted in value to §248.499; 
previous week; $98,758 similar week last year 
a The total value of exports of leathe 
this port since Jan. 1 is §938,718 agains 
$1,076,900 in 1900. — 
——The fish inspector at “hiexgo reports tha 
by actual count there are 18 000,000 pounds o 
frozet fish in the city whien heve Deen in cold 
storage for five years. The fish, mach of which 
is unfit for {0 0, is sold in the ghette on Vriday 
afternoons for two cents a p: und. 
—~-Osalifornia pears now reach England in 
such fine order as to rival the best French fruit. 
The kinds relied on in Oalifornta for the Eoglish 
thade are the Hardy, Olairgean ana Duchess. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle,and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subiect to can be cured by, this 
v® able remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for) Degs, Cats 
and horses, sure to kill them quick.J 


No. lf PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 

















Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Prof 


A condensed of profitaba 





ticles on poultryever written. Starting with th 
question “‘What is an Egg?” It — — 


Qu es ti ons ditions for — — 


Busin 


1 who love © the 
ben” that has ever been 


Price in paper coverf40fcents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A. YEER 
KEEPING POULTRY 


A 48-Page Silustzated Beek, Telling 
Bew te De It, and All About Prefit 
able Peultry Baising. 


Containing Ohapters on How to Make $500 a 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yaras and 
Houses; Choice of Breeds; Case of Pouliry; Set 
ting the Hen and Incubation; Hs‘ching and Oare 
of Ohieks; Fatsening amd Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Dacks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipte and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone tor Poultry, ete. 

Sent to apy address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention tie PLOveR- 
MAN. 

WALNUT PUBUISBING C@., 
Bex 32364, Besten, Mase. 
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4 HOME PAPER. 


HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION. 


GEPARTMENTS [OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL, CLEAW. 


Terms; $1.00 per annum im advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. ) 


ZXrouseholda Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 
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TURKEYS. of"... 


fm exisvence gives an at - 
—9— of the turkey,—its deve 
wild state to the varie 
and complete directions }.~- 
— Yaad T 
ese beautiful and profitable = 
ne present book is an effort to 
Skis gap. It is based upon the exped. 
eace of the most successful experts x 
atkey growing, both as breeders of fanor 


No 
te account 


stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mer 


YY 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 dnd submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em: 
bodied, and there is olnegives one oa 
on turkey culture, from different parts 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven lp each 
locality 


Address Mass. Ploughman Boston. 
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digested and taken up by the system than 
others, we can naturally understand that 
:when we are feeding clover hay, wheat 
brap, gluten and linseed or cottonseed meal 
we are likely to have a manure heap much 
more valuable than when feeding corp 
While the United States continues to | Stalke, timothy bay and cornmeal. Growing 
import, asithas done during the pact 10 ‘animale and those in milk are supposed to 
years, an annuel average of nearly 90,000,000 | retarn from one-half to three-fourths of the 
pounds of wool, there is yet smole room for | ferlilizing value of the food in the manare, 
the sheep grower, and with the increasing | 804 working or fattening animals from 90 
should atleast be found on every hilly |!naform more readily available than in the 
farm. hay or grain before it is fed out. Much the 
lerger part of the fertilizing value in the 
Farmers should encourage the establish-| above foods is in the nitrogen, though 
ment of canning factories near at hand, | wheat bran hes a larger value in phosphoric 
even if they have to invest somewhat in the | scid and potash than apy other, excepting 
stock in order to get them started. There | ghe cottonseed meal. 
is profit in growing frait and vegetables | GOomparing the manare of the different 
when there ie a market close at hand. Co- | animale, that of the sheep has much more 
operative establichmente, owned by the men | nitrogen in 100 pounds of solids and liqaide, 
who are to grow the products, shoald pay |the pig next and tbe horse but little more 
well if properly mavaged. than the cow. In phosphoric acid the sheep 
isaleo ahead of the pig, end the cow but 




















subject the present winter. 


Hingland isthe objact ot the Rhode Island 
college in offering a six weeks conrge ia this 
U,on the 
responee received will decend the qontinu 
ance of such acouree. Practical men, spe 
Claliste ia their own lines, will asesistia the 
instraction. Mach can be done in a shors 
time, though ekill, as in every other calling, 
can be attained only by praciics. Sx 
weeke thas spent will givea young man or 
young woman a good insight into many 
phases of the sabject. lt may also point 
the way to a congental calling or prevent 
the entrance into one which would prove 
distastefal. 

The couree will begin Fab 20, and appli. 
cations should bs made at once. L[aqairies 
may be addressed to the Professor of Hor- 
tionltare, Rhode Island College, K'ngston, 
R. I. FRED W. CABD. 


Western Justice. 
The cattle men were no reapectors of per- 
son or property. They held with an emi- 
Deut Weatern politician, that * the rights of 





as long as posaible, then when the corn ba: 
reached the proper state it should be cut 
quickly and cured carefally. Ia thie way 
ove can raise about twice as mach fodder 
for the stock as he could in depending upon 
hay. Corn is today the most economical 
food tbat stockmen can raise, both in the 
East and Weat.§ It is better, however, to 
raise it both for the silo and for dry fodder. 
Then if all other crops fall the stock can be 
wintered at little expense. 
Minnesota. A. B. BABRETT. 


Notes from Washington, D. CO. 

The House of Rapresentatives agreed to 
an item of $50,000 for the aistribution of 
** farmers’ bailetins.’ Meny members of 
Congress consider farmere’ bulletins even 
better campaigao documents than packages 
ot garden seeds. They are much better 
Most of them are very helpful little book 
lete, though it is claimed they interfere 
with the sale of similar private publica 
tions. 


Congress annually appropriates $15,000 for 
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for 1901. WeuseLonge Dine, * 
with bell collar whic h , very bee 
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and side 2! 
d dark lining in top with dark carpet to match.) 


[7 i SF} : seat trimming. The edge af top lintog is pinked, the back stays of tor an. 
/} y and center stiched, a special design with thread to match top lininy, \ 
MV] color carpet for bottom 
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minute, 
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Nickle Mountin 8. handles, nickle hub bands. 









We have no 


order. and if you are not sa way, and 


years and guarantee safe deliver 
eo send for our new free vehicle 


We 
. ial with this buggy tosee that itis fitted with 
——— J but sell direct to you at wholesale prices 


and save you the middle man’s profit. 


ud, runs 1000 miles without recoiling. Combined Quicl. «i... 

ler and Anti-Kattler, 80 you can chanye Pod K i hit SI 
ith this attachment you never have any rattle. Wheels and ( 

stick of timber used guaranteed to be the very best of second yrows), ) «*. 

Norway iron. (Wheels furnished any six .) Bod 


m7 | 24 {n, wide, 65'2. long, Spring cuabion and back. j 
a \ ri min eupholster the seat and back cushion with « { 
Re) La. T m S. velvet with gold figure, or whip cord wi! fine gr 






with a special light color t p lining toy 






els of body, (or when desired wil! use |, i 


We furnish nickle dash rail, nickle rail over back of seat cushion, nickle prop nuts 


nt tomatch trimmings, or will paintany coir to 
trimmings, paintings, and everything to mate), 
Mi We ship subject to ¢ 
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in every do not fee that we have saved you money and given you a better bugyy 4 

could have bought eleewhere for any thing like our price, return to us and we will pav all freight. We warrant ever. : 
« Do you want, or are you interested 
atalegue. We have all styles at prices that will interest and save you money,” 


MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 Jefferson Street, Chicago, Iino 


in any way In a vehicle or harness of ar~ 
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American apples. He says: * Only a very 
few of the hardier specimens ripen in the 
climate of Eaglaad. Having, bowever, the 
best gardeners in the world, the most has 
been made of cireamstances, and by cerefal 





cultivation a few dessert fruits of fice flavor 
‘bat of small and poor appearance have 


out of their line. 


Fancy Breeding of 8to< i; 


Few farmers find the time or ine|ina: 
to attempt fancy breeding of stock. and 
many consider it too expensive and rather 
Nevertheless the ¢ are 
practical farmers who have found :2); ;,. 
dustry profitable in conoeo:ion with thelr 


ordinary farm work and cattle feeding. 
There is, of course, a g0nd deal in tancy 
breeding of stock that none busi ax exper; 
can master, baton the other hand a pray 
tical, common sense owner of stock can 
accomplish results in this direction which 
will, to say the least, give great satisfaction 
and ultimately prove p-ofitabie to him. 
Fancy stock will always prove of vaine in 
improving the condition of the herd which 
may be raised merely for market parposes, 
This should not be lost sight of. It wil! ip 
many ways pay for all the outlay of time 
and money. 

There is always a certain amount of valo- 
able experience obtained in raising fancy 
stock of cattle, and one receives from it a 
good deal of pleasure as well as practizal 
experience. There is nothing lika making 
an effort to raise the best in the market to 
stimulate one’s ambitions and love for a call- 
ipg- By securing one or two fancy animals 
whose standard of per’ection is anqnestioned 


been produced; also a few cooking apples 
of questionable quality.”” Tbeconeul calls 
attention to the successfal efforts of the 
Canadians to supply fresh apples to the 
Eoglish market, and quotes the following 
retail prices: For Canadian Rassets, Spys, 
Baldwins or Greenings six cents per pound 
and for Oregon or California Newtowns 10 
cents per pound. Guy E. MITCHELL. 


Grass Seeding. 


The difficulty of securing a good grass 
crop on old lands makes the work discour- 
aging in many localities, and dairying has 
been entirely abandoned in some places 
simply through this. Now when we con- 
fess to our inability to getafair crop of 
grass on a field, we practically admit shat 
the farm is ready for abandonment. The 
grass crop is really an index to the farm 
conditions of the place. You mey be able 
to raise other crops fora few years where 
grass will not grow, but this will not con- 


The condition of the wool trade is still an 
eatisfactory. Jadging by statistics alone, 
wool ought to be in good demand at hizher 
prices. Years ago it was estimated that 
every individual in the United States wore 
nine pounds of woola year. This estimate 
bas now been cut down to six pound:. Peo- 
ple dress diff:rently, and cotton has to a 
considerable extent taken the place of wool. 
On the other hand more woo! is ra\sed, con- 
sequently there is a surplus that weizhs 
apop market prices. Even the shrewdest 
dealers in wool havea erred in jadging the 
market, as most of them are heavily stocked 
with wool on a falling market. 

Great Britain Les the large t foreign com- 
merce of any nation. The total movement, 
inolusive of the precious metale, was $4.- 
795,000,C00. The total of merchandise alone 
was $4 352 180 000. in comparison with the 
comme: ce of the United States for the same 
period of $2,307,103.000, and Germany’s 


little batter than the horse, In potash also 
the sheep manure has mach more to the 100 
pounde, more than twice as much as the pig 
or the horse and one-fifth more than she 
cow. The manare of eight sheep weighing 
125 pounds would be about ¢qualin valae 
tothat of a horse weighing 1000 pounds, 
though weighing less than half as much. 


the user are paramount to the rights of the, 
Owner,” and laid out their pastures accord- 
togly. They purchased a quarter section on 
ereek or river and sterted a barbed wire 
fence along its side. Raching the corner, 
they built on and on until thoucands of 
acres were enclosed, final'y tarning back to 
the beginning. I drove for nearly a ban- 
dred miles in southwest Kensas,end was not 
once octeide of a cattle pastare. The roads 
were fenced across, gates being placed as 
one field gave way to another. The appear: 
ance of a road with fence on both sides of it 
wasa novelty. Inside these huge pastures 
were scores of claims mortgaged to Eastern 
parties through the mortgage companies 
now departed. The mortgagees foreclosed 
their liens and secured title. Is is related 
that one of these ownere came-out West to 
look after his land. He found it inside a 
pasture of 8000 acres, the cattle man using 
¢ neither owning nor leasing more than 


each State agricaltaral experiment station. 
Dariag the discussion of the agricaltuaral 
bill in the House lest week, Mr. Landis of 
indiana offered the following amendment: 

** Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priasion shall be available for the Agri- 
cultural College of Utah until the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall be satisfied, and ehall 
ao certify to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that no trustee, officer, instructor or em. 
ployee of said college is engaged in the 
practice of polygamy or polygamous re- 
lations ”’ 

This created copaiderable excitement,and 
Mr. King of Usah, Brigham Roberts’ sac 
cessor in Congress, declared that polygamy 
wasathingof the past. Mr. Landis in 
reply said that be was credibly informed 
that one of the professors in the agricult 
ural college had tnares wivas and one two 
wiver, and that one of the trustees had 
seven wives who had blessed him with 
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Educ ation That Pays. 


Practical men often feel that education 
urfiis a man toearn a livelihood. Those 
who believe this are generally keen, hard- 
headed men of ability, who have sueceeded 
in life without an education, and who, 
therefore, deem it unnecessary. When they 
see a man educated only in classical or 
literary lines who is out of employment, 
and unable to adjast himself to other con- 
ditions than thoee for which be has fitted 
himeelf, they blame hie education for the 
trouble. Sach a man is often helpless 
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commerce of $2 446,437,500. Some of the 
items which Great Britain imports are as foi 
lows: Grain and flour $290,000,000, live ani- 
mals $48,000 000, dead meats $180 000,000. 
eugar $95,000,000, batter $86,000,000, cheese 
ete, 34000,000, raw cotton $204,000 000, 
wood and timber $132000,000. wool, 
ete., '$120,000,000, rabber $34,000,000, jiate 
$20,000,000, potatoes $11,000000 Among 
ber exports are cotton manufactures 
$308,000,000, woolen mavaufactures §78 - 
000,000, silks and jate $17,000,000, linens 
$26,000,000, total textiles $510,000 000, wear, 
fog apparel $51,000000, coal and coke 
$190,000,000, ma:;hivery, ete, $97,000,000, 
firoo aud steel $158 000,000, new ships 
43,000,000, chemicals $45 000,000, wool and 
waste $30,000,000. 





Boston ie dolog an immans;3 shipping 
business and stands today the second com. 
mercial city of the nation. Racords 
for the whole month of Jauuary show 
a large increase in ¢xporte !n compar- 
ison with pvrevicus years. There were 


shipped to Earopean ports 1,520,969 bushele 
of wheat, 1,397,041 bushels of corn and 714. | 
009 bushels of oats, a total of 3 632,019 | 
bushels, as compared with 1,492 705 bushels | 
Talis shows | 


There | es 


| brief courses of instruction, designed to 
| giveall the help that can be given ina 


for the firat month leat year. 
an increase of 2,139 314 bushels. 
was a corresponding increase inthe ship- 
ments of provisions, beef and other mer- 
chandise, and the valuation of the cargoes 
taken out exceeded those for the same 
month last year by several million dollars 
The present month of February, though 
having only 28 days, promises to be busier 
than January in the nomber of foreiga 
steamship sailinge. Thirtytwo are down 
on the regular schedule, and it is probabie 
that ‘ tramps ”’ will be added to the list 
from time to time. lo January 31 steam- 
ehips passed out. 





We have said a great deal about the valua 
of pure bred, pedigreed stock in all kinds of 
animals and poultry, and so have other 
eriters, and now it is time we began to turn 
our attention to pure bred, pedigreed seeds 
for our farm crops- Who can show a lot of 
seed grain or vegetable seed that has been 
grown ten years or more from stock that 
was raised purposely for seed, kept from 
chance of admixture or crossing with other 
inferior kinds, and the best seed selected to 
farnish seed stock for the next year? There 
are some who claim to have done this 
for a few years, perhaps three or four, and 
they have obtained something so much bet- 
ter by so doing that they put their seed 
on the market at a high price, but then 
they lose interest or think they have reached 
the highest point of advancement, and the 
stock goes into the hands of growers that 
do not try to make further improvements or 
even to keep the standard already reached. 

_ It besomes common at a lower price, and at 
the same time it becomes so mixed with 
other plants of the same species but inferior 
varieties, until is isa mongrel and growers 
declare that it has “ran out” in a few 
years. Give ussome seed that has been 
bred true for ten years, and the type will be 
t00 well fixed to run out very soon. 


— 
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The Cornell University last March had 
eight work horses, averaging 1400 pounds, 
on the road nine hours a day; one yearling 
colt of 700 pounds, two bulls weighing 1000 
pounds each, 15 cows averaging 1100 pounds 
‘each, 10 sheep 125 pounds each, and 30 
swine averaging 200 pounds each. The 
‘otal weight of all was 37,650 pounds, and 
in 38 days, from Feb. 17 to March 28, they 
produced 134.000 pounds of manure, inclad- 
ing the weight of bedding enough to keep 
them comfortable. They were kept under 
ordinary farm conditions, and they thas 
figure that in a mixed herd, the animals will 
produce about 95 pounds of manure for 
each 1000 pounds of weight when manure is 
Kept dry under cover. They were fed 
liberally with ensilage and had all the 
water they wanted to drink. 

In this connection they republish the 
tables giving approximate amounts and 
value from each animal as shown by analy- 
sis, reckoning nitrogen at 15 cents a pound, 
phosphoric acid and potash at five cexts per 
pound each: Horse, 8000 pounds liqaid, 
worth $765, 12,000 pounds solid,$12.90, total, 
$20.55; cow, 8000 pounds liqaid, worth 
$15.20, 2000 pounds solid, $12.50, toal 
$27.70; sheep, 400 pounds liquid, worth $1.25, 
800 pounds solid $126, total, $251; pig 
1800 pounds liqild at $1.10 and 1209 pounds 
solid $1.65, total, $2 75. 

Bat these amounts vary with age, feeding, 
and use of the animal. The young animal 
takes more from its food to produce growth 
of bone and muscle than one of mature age, 
and the animal giving milk more than one 
that is not. The effect of the various foods 
may be partially jadged from the following 
table, which shows the manarial value of 
the elements in a ton of the most commonly 
used. Cottonseed meal $26, linseed meal 
$19.70, glaten meal $1535, wheat bran 
$12.50, clover hey $8.80, alfalfa hay $8.70, 
oats $7.60, cornmeai $575, timothy hay 
$5.20, wheat straw §2 45, corp stalke $1.39. 

While not all this value is retarned in the 
manure, and some may be more thoroughly 





when thrown upon his own resources. . 

It is useless to deny that much of the 
edacation of the past and mach of the eda- 
cation of the present is open to the charge of 
being anpractical. it aims to develop calture 
in the individual, bat it does not fit him to do 
the work which the world wants done. I[t 
is folly to disregard the conditions uader 
which mankind is placed. Work is a part 
of tha divine order; without it the fullest 
development is impossible. Calture itself, 
the especial aim of the older edacation 
mast be obtained in large part through 
work. 

If it be folly to overlook the functions of 
toil in datly life and development, ‘t is 
equally folly to think that toil alone is ell 
of life. The importance of mental culture 
is not likely to be overestimated. The mis- 
take comes in attempting to secure it with- 
out the proper foundation upon which to 
baild. This foundation is a training which 
will enable the possessor to provide himeelf 
with she needed things of lite. 

Not all education is anpractical. Mach 











inatraction of the present dey is designed 
especially to be pat to imma2diate use in 
obtaining a livelihood. Sach education is 
not necessarily degrading, and is not to be 
despised because it does not emphasize other 
important and essential phases of education 
awhole Particalerly is this trae of 


limited time to those interested in a definite 
line of work Those who assist in sach 


courses and those who take them may’ 


value mental! culture highly, bat they do 
not seek it in sucha course. Sach training 
does not anfita man to gain a living. It 
cffars him direct help in the effort to do it. 

Courses like these are given at the Raode 
Island College. The one in poultry calture, 
now in session, attracts men from a wide 
area and from a widerange of educational 
experience. These men and women get 


{something whica pays them for coming. A 


similar effort is made in the short onurse in 
horticulture, which is to begin Feb. 20 
immediately following the poultry school. 
The direct object of that coarse is to acsiat 
those who have to deal with plants, 
whether in field, orchard, garden or green- 
house, in securing the best returns there- 
from. Inquiries regarding this course 
should be addressed to the Professor of 
Horticultare, K ngston, BR. I. 
FRED W. CARD. 


Will Horticulture Pay in New 
England? 


Horticulture inclades many lines of work. 
Fruit growing, whether in the farm orchard 
or the grounds of she specialist, is one of 
them. Parts of New England can grow 
apples surpassed by none. [n other por- 
tions peaches thrive. The berries con- 
eumed by New England people are lergely 
grown outside, yet thriva to perfection in 
most parts. Here and therea shrewd New 
Englander finds that the abandoned farms 
about him give no cause for abandonment 
when planted with these frutts. 

Horticulture inclades vegetable growing 
in all ite branches, both in the open air and 
ander glass. The busy scenes on the track 
gardens of New England testify that some 
wideawake men find it worth their while to 
look after this business. The acres of glass 
under which lettuce, cucumbers and other 
vegetables are grown evidence the demand 
for these products. Fruits grown under 
glass supply more than one man in New 
England with a living. 

Floriculture falls within the domain of 
horticulture. New England people love 
flowers. itisa common sight to find the 
florist extending his houses and increasing 
his business ina vain attempt to keep pace 
with the demand. Needless to say that he 
would not do so without profit. More mod: 
est undertakings are also common in which 
women often takea hand. Proximity toa 
summer resort may afforda quiet business 
in sweet peas or summer roses. Few of the 
opportunities are atilized. 

New England people have beaatifal 
homes, and nowhere are the {surroundings 
of the homes more appreciated. To do orna- 
mental placting effectively demands taste, 
stady and skill, and the call for this kind of 
work is increasinge To grow the plant 
demanded in beautifying the homes and 
public grounds of New England calls for 
many more men. 

More than all, there are men and women 
in New England who love plents and 
flowers, and q@ho fiod pleasure and com- 
panionship among them. To them horti- 
culture pays iftono others, for it affords 
rest and recreation from other lines of work. 

Are theré not young men and young 
women in New England who would find 
horticultare in some of its phases a more 
congenial occupation than can be found in 
the business or professions of the cities? 
To step inside the homes of many of those 
who are engaged in horticultural lines is 
sufficient answer to the question which 
will arlee regarding the returns to be 


expected. 

To answer the question whether there is 
a demand for brief, concise, definite and 
clear cat hortieultaral training in New 





one-fifth of the prairie he occapied—about 
the usual ratio of owned to pastured portion 
of these ranches. 

** See hare,’’ he objected, ‘‘ you have my 
land in your paetare.”’ 

** Yes, ie it burting it any?” replied the 
ca'tle man. 

* Well, I waut it out of there.” 

** All right, take it oat. Or if you don’t 
want the cattle feeding on it go and put up 
a fence and keep them off.” 

* Bat [ will have yousued and get dam- 
eges.’’ 

**Qood; doit. Everybody around here is 
acattle man, and cattle men will be the 
jary. They will probably tine you for mak- 
ipg me trouble.’”’ 

The investor went back East to think it 
over.— Harper’s Weekly. 


— —— 


Loading and Unloading Cars. 


A very important hearing is pending 
before the Interatate Commerce Commission 
in Chicago. An anloaderof granger cars, 
who has charge ofa larger portion of the 
fruit and vegetables from tae South, sam- 
moned the commission on very serious 
charges of discrimination by the I'lnote 
Central in ite tariff along the jines. He 
slaimed that the same, kind of vegetabies 
from the sawe place to the same destination 
bad been cherged five different rates.5 T nese 
were paid by the aploader. 

This man claims that the;railroad forced 
bim to unload all cars and the growers to 
loadtbem. He claims that loading and un- 
loading are part of the duties of a common 
carrier, and more tire was spent on this 
then on any other part of the hearing. 

So importaot was the matter that an 
adjournment was taken until Feb. 18, when 
the case will be gone into deeper, and 
ehould the interstate commerce commis- 
sion decide it is part of the duties of the 
lilinoise Central to load or upload vegetables 
or pay for the same, it may mean thousands 
of dollare the road will have to pay the 
growers end unloaders. 

After the hearing was over officers of the 
Illinois Central asked the unioader how 
much the road owed him for the differences 
in rates charged, and asked him to figure ap 
snd present the claim for adjastment. 
Farther than that the officare stated if this 
uploader was convinced the rates were 
upjast, if he would make what he con- 
sidered a jast tariff for perishable goods, 
they would take the matter into considera- 
tion. 

The unloader thinke he hasa wonderful 
victory and says he will gat pay for the an- 
loading of the care for the past five years. 
His claim forthis alone would be about 
$30,000. If she road pays him, then the 
growers who were forced to load the cars 
will patinaclaim. I+ isa test case and is 
far reaching.— Hay Trade Journal. 
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Corn as Grass for Stock. 


Where it is impossible to raise a good 
crop of grass for hay, or where the soil and 
seasons make the crop uncertain, it is far 
better to raise corn inatead of grass. Corn 
should be raised both forthe silo and as 
dry fodder to take the place of the grass. 
On land where good timothy will not grow, 
large crops of corn can be raised, and in 
nearly every instance it \is ‘cheaper. It is 
not cheaper to plant ‘an acre of corn for 
the siloand dry fodder, but the yield is so 
much more to the acre that the dif- 
ference in the end is in favor of the 
corn. Not enough corn fodder and corn for 
the silo is raised by stockmen. They 
still pat too much falth in the range past- 
ure, in grass that is only poor in nutriment, 
and in hay that contains little real nourish- 
ment, and costs a good deal to raise. Two 
good bundles of corn fodder should be 
sufficient to keep a cowor steer a day in 
winter without bran or grain. Oows giving 
milk would get sufficient from the same 
diet ifa little bran or oil meal was added 
each day. If a little ensilage could be 
given to make the food more succulent and 
jaicy, a cheap and satisfactory ration would 
be hed for the whole winter. 

Corn planted as grass and hay should 
yield enormously per acre. On many farms 
from 1000 to 1500 bundles are raised to the 
acre. From five tosix tonsof dried corn 
fodder can be averaged to the acre, nearly 
double the yield in bulk of hay. If cut at 
the proper time, when the ears are about 
glazod, the dried corn fodder contains 
pearly all the nutriment of the etalk, leaves 
and grain. There is little lossin it. The 
stalks at this age are fall of food that will 
not be lost in the operation of curing. 

The best way tc raise the corn is to drill 
it in rows three to three and a half feet 
apart, a little less than three-quarters of a 
bushel tothe acre. It can be drilled in 
rapidly with a drill, and the planting can 
be done quickly and at little expense. 
When it is up well it is harrowed to destroy 
the weeds, and if some of the plants 
are destroyed the damage will not be 
great. lf the land is good the drilling will 
make the corn come up too thick, and the 
harrowing will do no harm to tear 
up a few plants and make more room for. 
the others. Weeding should be kept up 





thirty-nine children. These statements, he 
eaid, had been made by one of the leading 
papers of Salt Lake City, and so far as he 
knew the official organ of the Mormon 
church had not denied it. If those state 
ments were true, not one single dollar 
ehould be appropriated for the support 
of the institution. The speaker ruled 
that the amendment was in order, and the 
amendment was adopted, 70 to 44, 


The House, in its manipulations of the 
agricaltaral bill, strack oat one of \ts best 
provisions. There can be small question as 
to the good effect on this country of a sys 
tem of Government inspection of export 
dairy products, and similar to the Canadian 
dairy product inspection. The effect of the 
Government inspection of Canadian butter 
and cheese is a practical guarantee of their 
quality to foreign buyers, and has creased 


thousands of pounds of American cheese are 
weekly slipped across the Canadian border, 
inspected by the Canadian officials, tagged 
and shipped as best Capnaiian cheese, 
bringing ite manulacturers much higher 
prices abroad then they coald obtain other 
wise. Oar Department of Agriculture is 
now engaged in bailding up a reputation 
across the Atlantic for American creamery 
butter, and successfally, bat the work is at 
the present moment interfered with by the 
exportation by unscrupulous dealers of 
cheap butter, consigned ase ‘' best American 
creamery.”’” This could not be under a 
system of cfficial inspection 

It is in fact the opinion of many that the 
law providing for inspection of ‘' animals 
and animal prodacts ’’ really includes dairy 
products, and that therefore the department 


tinae indefinitely. Esch success v3 year 
the crope will tarn ous poorer, and diseases 
will appear which are the result of the im- 
poverished condition of the soil. Farms 
degenerate in this way rapidly, and in the 
course of a few years ‘‘facming doesn’ 
pay’’ on that particaler lead. 

When the grass crop b-gins to fall on any 
field or farm it {s tims to stop and inquire 
into the cause. Thereis som: thing radically 
wrong in the system of ferming. Now one 
system will not apply to all farms. We 
must adept them to diffarent soils and find 
out for ourselves what particular system js 
best suitedtooure Take rich soil fi'led 
with hamas. and the farmer can go forward 
almost any time in winter and sow his grase 
with perfeat confidence in obtaining a fal) 
crop. But this method applied to a farm 
where the soil is worn out and deficient in 


such a reputation for these products that | hum ‘s would atterly fail of all good re 


sulte. Moreover we nee more seed to an 
acre today than formerly, especially on 
poor land, not b3caase the seed is poor, 
but because the soil is not evenly rich 
Some of the seed q@ill fall in barren spots 
and fail to matare and grow. We must 
today prepare our seed bed for grass with 
the utmost care. This must be done sys 
tematically and coatinuaelly. The poorer 
the soil the more carefally must this seed 
bed be prepared) We mast aleo experi 
ment with seeds and fertilizars. Try 
different seed mixtures and find ou 
which produce the best resulte- Theo 
endeavor to imvrove upon thie by)increasing 
the seeds in the mixturethat gives the 
highest results. The same is trusof fer- 
tilizare. We cannot accept someboiy else’s 
statements in this regard. We mey mek: 


bas now the authority to inepect such, but | ase of another’s advice, but wa mast fiod 


the secretary desires ,a specific provision on 
the subject. Thisis what the lower house 
of Congress has jast dgnied, without much 
if any apparent reason. It is probable that 
the Senate will insist on the provision. 





Areport has been received at the De- 
partment of Agriculture stating the wheat 
and linseed crops of Argentina and Ura- 
guey, South America, seriously damaged by 
rainfall and blight. In Argentina in many 
instances a yield of only five or six dushels 
per acre is expected, while in Uruguay it is 
doubtfal whether there will be sufficient 
wheat raised for home consamption alone. 
Generally, there is very little doubt but 
that the River Piata exports of wheat will 
fall at least 50 per o nt. below thoseof last 
year, and the same ta true of linseed. 


Major Alvord, chief of the Dairy Divi- 
sion, Department of Agricalture, who has 
had charge of trial shipments of sweet 
potatoes to England, says that the last lot 
sent became chilled and that no more ship- 
ments will be made until next season. ‘* The 
commercial method,’”’ he saiu, *‘ would be to 
send overa shipload in the falland keep 
them there where needed. The sweet- 
potato cannot endure mach cold. 

In its endeavors to interest the English as 
to the value of our highly esteemed sweet 
potato, the Dairy Division often met witb 
amusing incidents to enliven its work. 

It is noted that a certain commission 
merchant in London after having a portion 
of a consignment of sweet potatoes for 
some time, finally wrote the results of his 
labors to Major Alvord. The potatoes had 
been shipped to him, each wrapped in tiseue 
peper to keep them from rotting. (Tais 
method, however, has since been found 
unnecessary.) ‘* The potatoes you sent me,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘seems to be a very excellent 
article, and undoubtedly may be popular in 
your country. However, notwithstanding 
their excellent appearance and otherwise 
fine flavor, 1 find that they ere very sweet. 
I have found, therefore, that it is imposai- 
ble for me to dispose of them as you desire, 
and I have been compelled to feed them to 
the pigs.” 


Squashes are practically an unknown 
luxary in Great Britain. Like the sweet 
potato they are not grown, and their im- 
portation has never been seriously at 
tempted. The Dapartment of Agricalture 
intends to make a namber of trial ship 
ments of next season’s crop of Boston, Mar- 
row and Hubbard squashes, as it is believed 
the vegetable will be a favorite. Secretary 
Wilson hopes, he says, to see eventually a 
good export trade bailt up both in England 
and on the Continent for each of these 
American products. 











The Bureau of Statistics has ust given 
out some interesting fizures showing the 
foreign trade of this country in agricultural 
products during the past decade. Food 
stuffs and live animale which in 1890 formed 
81.5 per cent. of our total imports were 
only 26.4 per cent. of the imports of 1900, 
the decrease being from $259,800,000 in 1890 
to $219,300,000 in 1900. On the other hand 
the exports of agriculture increased very 
heavily; i.@., from $628,760,000 in 1890 to 
$904,600,000 in 1900, or nearly 50 per cent. 





the historic city of Nottingham, England 





Calls attention to the excellent market 
afforded by the interior of England for 






























Mr. MacFarland, the American consul at | bet 


out for ourselves what fartilizsrs will prove 
the best forour particular soils. Syste- 
matic stady and experiment in seeding grass 
will in course of a few years enable a 
farmer to get his land well ander control. 
Let grass then be the crop to regenerate 
the soil. Caltiva e and fertil ze the soil 
antil grass will grow anywhere in it. Then 
one can face the fatare hopefully. 
New Hampshire. W. E. FABMEB 


Winter Butter Quality. 


It is dificult to make winter batter re- 
semble anything like the pare, yellow, high 
flavored Jane butter, which is generally 
accepted as the standard of the highest 
grade. Unoquestionably this is due to a 
variety of causes and not entirely to the 
food. Jane presents the right climate and 
food, with all surrounding environments 
jast suited to the growth and happiness of 
the cows. Winter offers nearly everything 
in contrast to these conditions. In the 
first place the weather is so cold that the 
cows have to spend more or less of their 
time in darkened stables. I believe this of 
iteelf affects the natural color and qaal- 
ity of winter butter. Cows that are 
wintered in the bright light alve a higher 
colored product than those confined in dark- 
ened rooms. A good part of the winter is 
mild enough to let the cows remain outside, 





| and we should endeavor to harden them to 


thie as much as possible. 1¢ isa mistake to 
eoddie them so much that their systems 
become tender aad weak. This meane ip 
the long ran poorer commercial butter 
The robust health of the animel ma: 
always have a deciding effect upon the 
quality and color of the cream and butter 
We cannot let an animal ran down without 
affecting the rionasas uf ner blood; neither 
can we permit her to iose health and 
strength wisovat caasing a corresponding 
depreciation in she mile and cream. Every 
cow needs suniight and oxygen in abanaance, 
and toshese they owe mach of tae good 
quality of sheir milk and cream. 

Food and water nes to saolight and oxy= 
gen are importaas in winter. We pus the 
cOWs on dry fodder 10 winter and tnen ex- 
pecs them so prodace as maca good quelisy 
of cream us when they have succaleut food 
of sammer and spring. We snoald meke 
amends for this by supplying them with 
everything possible that w.ll approach the 
sammer food. There are many ways of imi- 
tating this varied food which every dairy- 
mao cao adopt, maca to nis owa protit. 
There will be tess passer culoring reqairea 
then, less effors to fix the dairy butter ap to 
resembie good Jane creamery ,and less worry 
aboas the market prices to be obtained for 
it. With the silo, root cellar and dry and 
wet fodder and grain, one can with a listle 
efforts mix up winter foods so that the cows 
will scarcely miss the change from summer 
to winter feeding. Sach a policy pays in the 
end. To many it seems like extravagant 
waste, but is is good economy. One impor 
tant thing necessary to observe is nos tu let 
the animals fall off at the beginning of the 
season. The change should be made so 
Gradually that the animais will hardly 
notice it, Let the feeding at this changing 
Period be unusually liberal and fall. It 
allowed to fall off in the autumn, the cow 
will require all winter to recover. It is 
ter to spend a little more then and keep 
upan even condition than to deny the cows 


extra food. E, P. ” 
Ohio. SMITH 


come in his way. 


etockman. 
Wisconsin. 


——While w 3 ere assist»nsd 
atome as the smallest possibie particies int» 
which matter can be divide1,recent experiments, 
particularily those of Dr. Guetav Ls Bon, have 
indicated that, through electrical dissociation, 
atoms themselves are capable of subdivision 
{oto particles of sm:szing m'nutenss. 
years ego Lord Kelvin calculated the probable 
size of a molecule of air, and according to bim 
avout teen'y-five million such molecules iaid in 
@ row would measure an inch. There would be 
six hundred air molecules in a wave length of 
ordinary light. Every molecule is composed of 
atoms sma'ler than iteelf. 
calculates that the particles dissociated by the 
electric energy which produces such phenom*na 
at the Becquerel rays are so small that even 
atoms would appear to be ‘infinitely large” 
in comparison with them. 
——Oanada lacks only 237,000 equare miles to 
be as large as the whole contiaant of Earope. It 
is nearly thirty times as lerge as Grat Britain 
and Irelend, and ie three hundred thousand 
square miles larger than the U alted States. 

—Naples and Sicily, 
and fifteenth centuries, present littie of interest 
and importance. Naples was cbiefiy a posses- 
sion of princes of the house of Anjou, and sicily 
was mainly held by Spaniards of the house of 
Aragon, slong with Naples in the latter part of 
Venice, at the clove of the thir- 
teenth century, pessed under an oligarcbical 
form of rule by a measure which closed the 
Great Council against every one who was co! & 
member of one of the chiet no pie families. 
1308 the republic was in sore trouble with Pope 
OCiement V., who was angered by their warlike 
interference against his views in the affairs of 
Ferrara, where the bouse of Este was in power. 
_4 sentence of excommunication was !:suéed 
against the Doge, the nobles, the town and th? 
people of Venice. Un resistance being ms, 
the republic was deprived of all former corcél- 
sions and privileges granted by the Holy see; 
tbe Doge’s subjects were freed from their oath 
of allegience; all property of Venetians was 
confiscated, and a crusade against them: ws 
preached. In tbat age, such folwinations from 
Rome might, and often did, involve a tremendous 
reality. Kither from a spirit of obedience to (be 
Pope, or from a jealousy of the pride snd wealth 
of a prosperous state, the decrees of Clement 
the goods of Venetian 
owners were plundered in most of the Earopeso 
countries. 


this period. 


were executed, and 


one has se mething to lock tor vard 
that will give him a new z3st in life There 
Is a constant and increasing demand for fine, 
fa'l-blooded stock, and a market can easily 
be found for ail that tha farmer or breeder 
can raise. Oas should not be doterred from 
trying his hand at fancy breeding because 
of the diffisalties that mart of necessity 
There are many things 
to learn in breeding pure blooded stock 
which will prove of great practical value in 
handling tho ordinary herd. 
breeder of fancy stock invariably mitesa 
sucocessfal breeder of ordinary garade+. The 
reason is very simple. 
accustomed to metbods of carefalness in 
feeding, seleetion and breeding which 
he naturally applies to the common stock. 


ie constactly looking forward 


farther improvement in the animais, and 


@ resait the herd does wall 


ie this looking forward to better things, 
the striving to make the next generation 
suverior to the present, thet makea snccess 
in stock breeding of any kind, and any 
work that will tend t» improve a breeder’s 
methods should be encouraged. 
a little experimental work in fancy breed- 
ing, carried on ir addition to the regular 
farming as a sort of side iseue, must prove 
of great banefit and valnstotno ferm=r or 
JAMES RIDGEWAY. 





Now Dr. Le 
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Speltz Startled the 
Fazmine World 
in 1900; 


it willcapture es 
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Get the genuine.be 
Salzer, the introd 


. Combination Corn 


of u 
things of the 
Itis early and a 
mously, fabulously biz yielder, asert 
to revolutionize corn growing. 


Salzer’s Vegetable Seeds. 


The beauty about Salzer’s vegetable 
that they nev retail. They sprout. 
roduce. They are of such high vitaiit 
auch at droughts, rains and the « 
taking Ist prizes every wliere. We warra 


For 14 Cents and This Notice 


we send 7 packaes of rare, choice, tint 
did vegetable novelties and 3 packa 
brilliantly beautiful flower seeds. all wor 


J and our big catalog for only Phe and (b> 


Notice, in order to gain 250,000 new cus! 
in 1901, or for 10e, 10 rare farm seed sa 
fuliy worth 810.00 to vet & * 
and ou.rgreat catalogue. 


JOHN A. SALZER * 
SEEDCO. = 
LAGROSSE, WIS. (* (4 























Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 


Made from hickory wood. Gives fine ** 


circular. E. KRAUSER & BRO., M 
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Cleanest, cheapest ; free from insects. ee, Pe 
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‘ wg « veceeceeeeeee5 60@16 00 | '0 fasten an old cow, as the price of cow beef is 
MARKETS a sg aga Cattle, 6 hogs, B88 calves | 8 ————— low, and it coste more to feed her thaa she could Two hundred bushels of po- 
‘ — —27 be sold for, We suspest that they never tried : 
— Tuesday—1654 head of cattie on sale ana tor fine choice 2. 14 toes rem 
s0STON LIVE STOCK MARKET. | export. ‘Tne supply veing imited canned a slight . ae 1400@ | oe pe Bi ten gmeton i | = —_ ta spt. hty pounds 
ic rise of 44@%e in price, which will suddenly | “ swale, # ton..... § o0g17 00 tried to fatten too quickly with po — bees of “actual Potash from the 
Week ending Feb 13, 1901. Srop a8 .0.D a8 Warm weather and additional | Straw prime rye......+ 900@ 960 g \ a , y 
supply come in'o effect. The declines are quick | Sifaw. oat, per ton....--- 16 GENS 00 | (AOE, SOO SHO Eee GauEeED See Beeeees tone 7 Wet you need in ceed We : soil. Unless this quantit 
Amoant of Stock at Marke t, P Straw tangled rye ......--+-++ s-++s: enough to obtain even the best cow beef prices. 7 inside the Gregory Cata- s : nde. y 
when occasion requires, Dut today the desler has We think f ake a be 7 logue. It gives honest ad- : . 
—— — —————— 8 ermere can make & better profit io Y vie. That's why it has been is returned to the soil 
aud = Fat sold 3 oxen, of 8180 lbs, at 49; one ox, of 1840 Flour and Grain. wie way from the cows whieh do not show well — — = : — 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veale | typ, at 66; 1 ox. of 1740 ids, at 4340; 7 COWS, 0 — ander the Babcock test, or do not give milk the following crop will 
cnie week, 2486 3876 50 27.655 8 4% | 6800 Ibs, at %6. O. B. Porbush eold beet cows | Flour.—The market quoted higher. CO OF ee See ey Ge te cen. tien grees rially d 
ast week, 2306 9524 5 36310 1074 trom ay @s440, of B10@L1Z6 Ibe, D G. Lougee | Goring Parente, #4 is 1 a5 76, VALUE OF DAIRY SCHOOLS. Aeptdee pepe materially decrease. 
— 6 cowe anu s.eers, 95U 1bs, at 3344 03 4 oxen, o Win r patents The Nations! Stockman p bilshes the follow- & please you. 1901 cata- a 
Pp ° logue free. We have books telling about 


Values on Norther” Cattle, etc. 


1400 Ibs, at 440 


te! 400@4 50. 
Winter, clear J straight, $3 50@4 25. 


ing srticle: Daring one of che sessions of the 


3.3. H.GREGORY & 805 & 
Marblehead, Mase. 







composition, use and value of 


— ulet at 91@93c | convention at Fairmont, Minn, the discussion 

t.—Per hundred pouuds on total weight o Milch Oows. Corn Meal.—The market is \ ; Q ———— 
nae, tallow and meat, — $6@6.25; first A very light supply. The roads in the country ts 30g ne 06 8 vbi; granulated | turned on tne value of the dairy sebool, when ! ag hc a 
suality, $5 60@6.75; second quality, $5 00@6 26 ; back in the sudience @ gentleman arose and S. i 


fnird quality, $4 00@475; a few choice single 
airs, $7.00a7.26; some Of we Doorest, bulls, 
bic. $3.00@3.75. Western steers 4% @614¢, 1. w. 

d Young Ualves.—Fai quality, $2 
pomtra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, shoes, 
arrow and dry, $13@35. ———— 

—Tnin young cattle for farmers: year- 
in §10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
pide, $32@40. 

aheep.—Per pound, live weight, 2% @3c;extra, 
::,@4%4¢; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, 
g2.00g4.76; lambs, $4@5.75. 


are badly drifted with enow, and, therefore, 
cows are held back to a great extent uniil 
settled goipg. The market for milon cows is 
somewbat affected by the light supply and the 
Gisposale are easter, if not a shude stronger. A. 
W. Stanley cold 6 extra cows at $40 a head. N. 
H. Woooward, 1 extra cow at $40. E. R. 
Foye 8vld 7 cowe at $40 cach. J.8. Henry sold 
cows at $35@55 

Veal Calves 


A decidedly healthy demand and firm prices. 


Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at §2 40G@4 50 # bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted steady, $3 830@8 65 ¥ bbl 
for rolled, and $3 75@4 15 for cut and ground. 
aye Flour.—The marketis quoted at $3 156@ 
8 60 # bbl. 

Oorn.—Demand is quiet with market higher. 
No 2 yellow, spot. 47%c. 

Steamer yellow, new, 474°. 

No. 8 yellow, 47c. 


told thie story: “[ wae out weet, working in a 
Creamery acd earning $8004 year. With a wife 
ané several children 1 bad a hard time to get 
slong. I wae doing the best I coald, bat the 
outter did rot always Dring market price and I 
became somewhat diecourage). Finally I dor- 
rowed $60 and went to the Minnesota dairy 
sodool, There I learned everything withia 
reach, and when I went out again I found 
& piace at $60 a month, and whatever 





CuOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Cost—wit 


Hali the ith the . 
PROFIT FARM BOILER 
With Dumping Caldron. Empties ite 
kettle in one minute. The simplest 






food for stock. Also make Dairy and 
Laundry Stoves, Water and Steam 
Jacket —— Hog Scaliders, Cak 

1B, Otc. 











. d Sz Send f i 
rat Hogs.—Per pound, 6%s @55¢¢, live weight; | selling mostly at €@7o per pound. E. R. Foye; No. 2 clipped, white, 33% @34e. orosperity I nave sincs bad ie due to the D. BR. SPERRY & 00., Botavia UE 
sootes, Wholesale, ....: retail, $1.50@5.50; | sod calves at 6%o. J.8. Henry sold 40 calves, | No.3 clipped, white, 33%4c. month thet I spent at the dairy school.” 
soontry dressed hogs, 6% a6 4c. of 120 pounds, at 6c. D.G. Longee, 20 calves, — adee, pal at) Hv We think that this mignt be the history of 
Teal Oalves.—31446'sc # ib. pped, to ship, white, P othere who have atcended dairy schools in other 


Hides. — Brightou, 64 @7%4c P th; country 














of 115 pounds, at 6% o. 
Late Arrivals and Sales. 




















Mlllfeed.—The market is steaay for all kinds. 
Middlings sacked, $18 60@19 50. 














States beside Minnesota. This man bas since 









Moseley’s conn... 




























































































and best arrangement for cooking | 


=e GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


— 93 Nassau St., 
* New York. 




























tots, 6446. taken many prizss at State fairs and conven- 
° Brau, spring, $17 49@17 65. en: 
Calf Skins.—600@$1.20. Dairy skius, 40@ Peer tl prod —— — — Bran, winter, $18 00@I8 25. tione, received the sweepstakes priz) at the Cream se 87 pay 
a0. bo y0 Red Dog, $9 00. Nations! Oreamery Battermakere Association in dees a to ONES. 
Tallow.—Brighton, 4@65c P &; country lots, | cow line yesterday. Buyers did not show up in| Mixed feed, $18 50@19 50. Topeks, K«neas, in 1898, and the first prize at |” Catalogue Free. 
202 we. large numbers today, and asa result the com-| Cottonseed meal to ship, $25 26. the Paris Exposition last summer. An yA Separator Agents Wanted, 
Pelts—65c. mon grades sold slow, with fair disposals of] | Malt,—The market issteady with trade ruling | on6 eouia do.as well, bat he bad the ptr eng Mention this paper. : 
. re sal a : ’ 
scuaicchaaiee aie. a — as State grades, 6-rowed, 66@70¢. ton to succeed, and only needed to be taught | :MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, lowa.. 
Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses sy State, 2 rowed, 60@65c. how to doit. O18 such case would repay ind — ee ⸗ 
demen», and ween in fair flesh found easy ale) Wostern grades 65@700. expense of many Gays cf sehool. 
@atertown 832 3611 2.456 476 400 / at otiff prices. T. J. Molloy sold 1 cow, $35; 9 4 : ———— 
Brighton... 1664 55 26,209 369 100! cows from g8C@40. Liddy Bros sold a number — sot demand, with prices higher at TREB PLANTING ON THS PLAINS. SPIRES AND TOWERS of the Me 
- ; of cows from §3U@50. G. H. Barnes sold cows | No, 2 %-rowed State. Feed barley, 44@45c. * 4 in tae Worester that the pianting of pc Sigel 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. | trom g4( @85; 16 calves, av 186 Ibs., at 6c. O.| mBye.—Quiet, $3 05@3 60 P bbl. poi 4* — lly ll Bo * —AXCX IEIC 
W. Obency sold at $85@46 and $50. J. 8. estern States | of the Middie Ages and its Spire Growth,” by 
Maine. New Werk. Henry, 8 cows, of choice quality, $50@55; 5 bas made mach progress during the, past year, | CHARLES WIOKES, architect. Three volumes ip 
At Brighton. At Brighton. cows, $45;38t$40. A. O. Kose, 18 cows, av. The Wool Market. though more in the amount of information dis- | one: Barly English, 1200 to 1872; Decorated, 1278 to : 
ER Foye 7 GN smith 20 1000 los., at 8% 1. J. B. Neal, 6 oxen, of 1600! ynwashed fleece, fine, Mich 16@17 tributed and interest taken in the work, wh'ch | 1877; Perpendicular, 1877 to 1646. In good eondition 4 
a Massachusetts. _| IDs., at 60; 12 veef cows and balls, sv. 900 Ibs, | ece, fine, Michigan... 16@17 | promises well for the fatare, then in the amount | 824 valuable to an architect or stuaent in that line. | <aoWMMeree te gases —— 
ery At Watertown. _| at 8c. “ “ 4-dlood “ ....... §28@24 | Of work done up to date, Even in Indians, | Price, $16. Address sPiRnes, * 
D&G nt 10 Js 8 Henry * 16 82 Stere Pigs. ” : blood 2 where they bave a law whieh practically exempts P.O. Hex 1885, Becton, Mass. . 
F L Howe 14 A Bardwe ‘ A few small pigs at $1 60@2.60; shotes, $3.60 . all tree plantations trom taxation, but few have A Cc] R 
, Fine delaine, Ohio...... 2 , 
Kew Hampshire, WE Dennen 16 @.. « «Michigan... one taken aovantage of it because they have no MOSGT'S Grestest discovery known for ever Ig 
At Grightes. At Brighton Washed M0000...........ceeceeeeseee ee BYE snown 0. ite provisions. Bat in agricultural and J MOU" RHEUMATISM : 4 ; 
aCiess 20 J 8 Henry 19 Boston Produce Market — other papers th's information bas been spread, J oRMULA Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
J H Neat 20 : yA — os oston oauc e * and ip some counties many avatied themeeives | in any form, acute or chronic, SOLA TIOA and | everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
ath & SM & Weel oe — 8 — TOMATO CULTUBE.—Young Gardener, Fiteb- | Of the privilege last year and many are pre-| LUMBaGe. No matter how many Doctors ‘and whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
Sulton & 12 OH Forbush 7 Wholesale Prices. burg: Producing fine tomatoes te quite an srt | paring to do su another season. While we think | other remedies have failed, Dv. Frost’s formula isia p : — q 
toes DA Walker 2 and one that it pays the grower to master if be | that there are many almost barren tracts ia: this | Dositivecure. Has cured thousands snd will care| grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
E Sargent 11 40 AM Baggs ů— Poultry. expects to get much money out of the crop. | Dart of the country that might be planted to = ae ee ete A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
es a Fresh Killed. Professor Massey says that he formerly epter-| White pine, chestogt and other native treer, | “et of Bl. , . must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
aint Western Northern and Kastern— . tained the opinion, still held by some, that heavy —* nome Advantage to jvose who now = ’ hisskin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
" At Brighten. Spring GuCKS.....o-sscscccccccccsesess 123@1 @pplicatio ares a the 7 : a : — 

At See. WH Monroe - 2 ree — aã5. 12 18 a too a pe yr —7 —* = present ‘ite ns op mg ng ++ ’ fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
Oart © on 16 — aad | atomic — git persis'ent efforts in improving the eheracter | of such work is greater where trees have not PAGE == value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
HN venne 3 Startovant & es Fowls, extra — — — u 3 10 ~ ibe froit snd the modes of culture | been — slces the ficst white man settied === —— — matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 
NH Woodward 6 aley geons, tame i cncconseesdewcsuns ave convivced bim that with a good strain of | there. They need the trees as a protection from j 
J Quinian 4 2 a. — — 2 12, seed no am: unt of mapuring will make it apy | the winds that sweep over such plains, and the ISN T THAT ABOUT R GHT? W. R. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
Se a a weet Ate. Turkeys: com: to while o poor strain will pe Simber that ean be growa bas a value ineronsed | rises 24inch leh, fo a Hog Fences Oy ete — itribavers 
aCe cers 8 40 NEDM&W || Chickens,cholce, large............. 11g. | regular in any —— — 2 —— ty ——— ——— 

, —— — secti 
Wa kicker 61 7 Dowd & sae ——————— — — O18 cates the need of more room for the|®way. It may be the work of a generation or of Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
B cua 10 at Watertown. Geese ..... Sa cuewL chin piant, and a beavier crop of big tomatoes, | More than one to prepare che land, set and grow MIDDLESEX, 88. 
At trightua G A Sawyer 420| Fowis, good to choice...............  8@10 |end that heavy menuring in the bill ie | aforest of timber, but as mostmen who are PROBATE COURT. 
GHBarnes 17 — J AHathe SP —— the best way to insure a vigorous growth | sccumulating property claim that they are doing — To all persons interested in the estate of JAMES 
Js Henry” +4 65 way 381 Live Poultry. of vine and a corresponding vigor and per | !tfor those who are to come after tnem, tuey w Bul | D. MLICHELL, late of Somerville, in said 
J I Molloy U a fection iv the fruit. We bave also learned tbat | May do it as well by inv-stingio this waya. ip whl MFC. CO., — MICH, | Comey, Genes. — a ——— 
2 . e — Sete it oe AS — —— — became Ss 6 —- —— seeds of emall fruite, and many otners. ad | tor of the will cf said aecea‘ ed, bas pre- 
super q Spring Chickens ® i. ........ss00se-- | 7@8 vice verea; at trimming acd traipi'g the SBEEDING SOWS. | sented for allowance ‘the first and final account 
A slim export wock fur live stock, with only plant to a siagie stem leads to a smaller pro| A writer in the Tippecanoe Farmer,who seers | of his administration upon the estate of said de- 
four steamers lssaea, taKiug only 1678 cate Butter. duction of blossoms, less pollen, and a smaller | to have raised many pigs, says he never had one a hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


aud 189 uorses. Loe isiest cadle gives Ua- 
changea prices 02 Catue, at 1146@124%35, a. w. 
The ligot shipments are iiabla to suffen prices. 
Soipmenis and Des inations—Oa steamer O. 
tario, for Lonuvo, 425 Stste aad 37 UaDaua 
cat.le; on sieamer comeranian, for Glasgow, 
199 cattico Dy Diwa & Keefer, 20 horees by J. J 


NoTE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 60 lb. tubs only. ‘ 
Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.......... 23@23% 
Northern N. Y.,assorted sizes.....- 23 


Western, asst. spruce tubs........224@23 
Western, large ash tubs......-.....- 


crop; that the largest} crops sre always on 
the plante which are allowed to take their 
fall pataral development and grow at their 
own sweet will on tbe ground; tbat 
healthy tomatoes lying on the ground are 
00 more lable to rot than those trained off 
is No froit is more rapidly imprcived by 


farro@ before 110 deye from service, but he bad 
one gO 181 days. We never had one go more 
thao two days after her 16 waeke, aud if she did 
we eb >uld think the pigs woulda probably be deas 
when born, as we think they vary less than avy 
other animal. We always made it a point to 
give each one a piace where she could be alone 


SEEDS 


Ferry’s Seeds are 
known the country over as 










Court to be held at Cambridge, in said Count on 
the twenty-sixth day of February A. D. 1901, 
| at nine o’clock in the forenoon, t: show cause, 
— you have,i why the same should not be 
| allow 
| And said exeeutor is ordered to serve this 


| citation by delivering a copy thereof to al! per- 


sons interested in the estate fou'teen days at 
| least before said Court. or by publishing the 



















secccrersccee 21@2144 | ca efal selection, and pone more ravidly the liable S 
Watson; on steamer U:ionta, tor Liverpool, 273 | Creamery, northern firsts pH - , and bave plenty of bedding at least a week be e most reliable Seeds that 
ern firsts...... ....--. 20@21 : ; : | same once in each week, for three successive 
cattle oy Morris eet Vompany, 271 do. by J. A. —— aang — 18.419 a — ons the tomato. | tore we looked for the pige, but isft her a chance tee ee | weeks. in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. & 
Hatoaway; op steamer sostonian, for Lonaon, | Creamery, eastern...... ——— — 20@22 , omato is best! to get out for exercise. We seldom took the dollar on the harvest | newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
230 cattle by Morris Beet Company, 343 do. by | Dairy, Vi. extra........ reece: — when the seed is produced io the same | piggas they were boro, though have done so in — — 
Saiti& Oo., 40 n0rses iby E. A Son @ nav, 60 | Dairy eke ee ·*44 OM latitade and climate where the crop is to very cold weather. We always tried to pe on D M FERRY * co f * cn ail Seven pare tase ested 3 ‘the 
ve ; » , .Y. . AIFSTS.... ee ee eee : ~M. “ i ‘ 

do. by R. Hayden, 44 co. by 8. E. Vass, 35 rN at Ot —— 18417 ee oo Rone —* cn best : the | hand, as we would notice her making a nest and Detroit, Mich. | estate seven days at least before said Court. 
Osnadian norses by T. 8. Smitn. West. imitation creamery, small tubs en taken fer north or south of its | being generally uneasy frum six to ten hours be- Witness. CHARLES J  MCcINTIRE. Esqutre, 
u Basi aa — .- 16@ Dative locality. The improvement of ihe tomato | fore the event, and a young sow may not let them First Judge of said Court, this thi: ty-first day of 
pei —— West imitation cr’y, iarge tubs firsts 14@ should therefore be carried on im the locality | suckie her as quickly ss they may need to, and qa eee 


Heavy truck borees are eull called forin ex. 
cess of tne supply that Dring from $176@260 a 
head. A fairj.radein business coungs at $10 @ 
175, Prices steady and strong Oo all grades. As 
Myer, Aoram & Uo.’s International Horse Ex- 
change closed Out 4 .carioads of mixed quality at 
$70@200 commun oorees at $1(@75. at Moses 
Lu.eman & 3008 80:4 60 Qeau Quu a damanad for 
borses seillpng at $50@L00, ali nearby borses. 
AL. H. Brock way’. sea.c Stadio the trauve Detter 
early in the week tnan iater. O. A. Alexander 
of Oaio had in a load of {110C@1L700 Ibs.; sold at 
$250 down. auctione. cff 2. g090d number of 
nearby horses at §1C@10U. At Welcno & Gall 
Co. bad in 2 express auu 2 freignt Carioads, with 
trade somewnat siow ac s:eady prices. At Rus- 
#*l1 & Drew’s stadie sold 1 pair, 3200 lbs, $400 
» pair. 

Caiexn Yards, Watertown. 
Tucsday, Feb. 12, 1901. 

The arrivale of beef catsic nos heavy this wees, 
and prices rule firm at o3ar %8 advance. Beet 
cows continue to be scarce at market, and 
butchers buying more feeely. W. F. Wallace 
801d 7 cows, of 6070 lbs, at 33; 1 cow,jof 1100 Ibe, 
8t314¢; 2 cows, of 3450 los, at 444¢, and sales at 
2%c. O. H. Forbusn sold 2 peet cows, of 2020 
los, at 30; 1 cow, at 1110 Ib*, at 8146; 1 cow, 
350 ibe, at 34%4c; 2cdws, of 1900 Ibs, at 2% 6, 
aud $1 off on waco; 1 naifer, 710 lbs, at 256 0. 
J. A. Hachaway soid 20 steers, of 1600 ‘lbs, at 
6c; 20 do., of 1480 lve, at 6% 3: 16.do., of 1475 
ids, at 5346; 10 40., of 1460108, at 548; 20, of 
1460 Iba, at 444@ 50, 

Milch Cews, 


Light supply with moderate sale. Fair to good 
cows $4(@48, common coms at \§20@38, choice 
cows, $5035, 

Fat Hogs. 


_ No change in prices a21 dasamsa. 


"3 @55e3. 


Watiera a 


Sheep Heuses. 

Oily & few thousand made up the ‘supply 
this week, as last week was more than the 
market required. Western cost from steady to 
Orm prices, and the bulk came from that source, 
the sheep at $3.80@4.65 per cwt., and jambs at 
$4.06@5.55 perew.. Oaly a few New Eoglana 
Ueeks on the market. W. F. Wallace solid 38 
eneep, of 1680 Ibs, at 4440; 34, of 2320 lbs, at 
4140; 12 sneep, 1260 lbs, at 3%c. 

Veal Calves, 

Butchers were Psying firm last week’s prices. 
Sales mostly at €@8%c, except small calves or 
Rreesers at 323042440. W. F. Wallace sold 37 
calves, of 426U 108, at 6%4c. H. N. Jenne, 10 
Ca'ver, 1190 lbs, at 690. N. H. Woodward, 9 
Célv¥es, 920 Ibs, at 6c. 

Live Poultry. 
—* tons, at 24 105 Ib, by the crats for mixed 


Dreyes ef Veal Calves. 


ae aine—K. RB. Woye, 7; a. W. Stanley, 9; Libby 

* + 20; P. A. Berry, 12; D. G. Lougee, 20; 
L. Howe, 19. 

New Hampsbire—J. H. Neal, 4; Moulton & 

Wohi 4: B. Locke, 16; KE, Sargent, 26; W. ¥. 

(ace, 90, 

Py = & Williamson, 16; H. N. Jenne, 10: N. 

en —a 11; J.Q italao, 16; M. G. Flar- 

* — W. A. Ricker, 70; W. A. Farnham, 43; 

Vs.) 7 arn, 38; J. 8. Henry, 40; @. H. Barnes, 
4. T. Molloy, 10, 

,, yneeachnaetts—J. 8. Henry, 88; W. A. Bard- 

as 4 —* Gilmore, 23; seattering, 125; M. 

2 ‘0,6; D. A. Waiker, 20; A. M. Beggs, 


0 


Srighten, Tuesday and Weduesday,. 


Poon “x Mt yards: 1664 cattle, 65 sheep, 25,209 
— ꝰoalvos. 100 horses. West, 1834 cattle, 
hans ace 100 horses; Maine, 48 cattie, 3 


‘ calves; Naw Hampshire, 40 cattle, 4 


“s'ves; Varmont, 57 cattle, 65 sheep, 66 calves; 
ire: 











4 0 BULL—Solla color, Ane inciviq- 

OG 18! ‘Breeding unexcelied. sire, 
Ohromo 9th of H. F.. by O 

out of Oneida, 38,121 Ibs. 10 oz. 

milk fo 2 years, testing 1811 Ibs. 

a 10 oz. butter, Dam, Silver Merry 

Maicen, 14 lbs. 8 oz., granddaugt- 

ter of the great World’s Fair cow. 

Merry Maiden. Write for price to 


hromo, 
Jersey aaa FARM, Lowell, Mass. 


“imitation creamery seconds....13%@ 
* adie firsts and extras.........134@14 





ima aan 12@18 
* Boxes 

Extra northern creamery.....-...-..2344@24 
Extra western creamery... --- 2384%4@ 
Extra dairy ................. ... 21@ 
Common tO g00d ..........se-eeereee- 19@20 
Trunk butter in % or % & prints 

Extra northern creamery......---- -+- 2344 G24 
Extra northern dairy...... ses aeeseeee 21822 
Common tO ZO0d.........ccceecceseeees 19@ZU 


Extra western CFEAMELY.. coce-eeeeee 2344@ 
Cheese, 


York,twins,extray D ..........11% @12 
NeW $6 ALSTS BW .....ccceeeee eee LOW@1LLY 


Vt. twins extra Y M.......... cece 1134 @1l2 
“firsts Mb... seeeeeresescereeeees LOMRQIL 






$6  gECONGS P W.......ccccccccecces @ 

Olio Plates oxttoet ear ccccccccccesee LOWLY 

ee: 
Eges. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz........ 26@ 


Eastern choice fresh ........--ses---. 22@ 
Eastern fair to good.... 
Michigan fancy fresh . 








t. and N.H. choice fresh.......,.... 223@ 
Western fair to good..........-+00-+0- 2042@ 
Western selected, fresh.......0-+-+++ 19220 

Potatoes 

York State, round wht bu..........·...·· 50@65 
York Sean, Sane wht. bu......-- — bes 
Hebron, extra Bye —— 
Sweet, Jersey,extra, P bbl.... seecceeeel OU@1 50 
Norfoik ..... . . ...... .... ...........* · · 

Green vegetables. 
Beets, P bush................ ......* 40@50 
Cabbage, new.......-. — 25@ 
Carrots, new, P bush seuwwe 40@50 
Lettuce, P box.... - ........... 16062 26 
Cucumbers, P crato ......····..... 1 0U@1 60 
Onions, Native, Y bl...............8 00@s 26 
Parsley, # bu.....-.. rr 
Radishes, 8 OZ... cecccccccccecees 
String beans— 


Native green CASO .oce ccc cccccssee+4 OO@ 
— — ® bbicr........1 50@ 
Spinach, native, P bu.................. 40@45 














Turnips, flat, P box..........- cccescceee 400,50 
Turnip, yellow, ® DDI ....--..e-seeeee 80@90 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
les, Y bbl Northern Spy....-.... 2 00@38 
Amt ¥. Ba dwin .. * ey 0 
* Greenipg.. 2 00@2 50 
— J———— -- 2 60@3 00 
Grapes, P basket, Catawba. 8 @12 


Cranberries, Cape Cod, bbl.. -- 600@& 00 
Orangas. b1a., Pox ................. 2 60@3 26 


Hides and Pelts. 


rs and cows all welghts.....e...... 86@ 
Hides, south, light * TO... cove : 11 
“ “ —* salted ..... o.+-+--13% 13% 
* in west................... 
, 

kins, 6 to 12 ths oach.............. 
ie ‘ ’ overweights, Gach.... ....... 1 76@1 80 
Deacon and dairy SKINS ................ 69880 


Lambskins each, COUDLIY...0..-.-ceee-e6 30@40 
Country Pelts, each........-- 66@1 25 


Peas. 
coccccccecccococed 1501 20 
— ———— ae 
Green peas, Western choloo.........·· 
Green Peas, SCOTCH... ...0-eeescereeeeeed 2O@1 25 
Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy....-- 
Cel gene ey ——————————— 2 
Evaporated, primo..................... 
Sundried, a8 tO quslity...-c-csescceeeeee 214@38% 


Grass Seeds. 


TT. cccesccsccceees 16@2 25 
Timothy, P Pas verthern..........2.-3 26@2 60 
Clover, # 


Red Top, western 50 tb sack......0-- 
7 fancy nt dnt @ b.......114@13 


Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, B. P............ 2 eae 30 


Pea screened ...... — — ——— 20 
Pea, seconds........ cuwevesnnenesaeves ..-1 75@2 00 
Pea: al. small white........6+.-+0--++ 3 30@2 35 
Pea foreign cov ccccccccccoen O 


heediums, choice hand picked..-..-.---2 20@ 

© EdIUMS, BCFEONEU.......-eceeerereveeees 216 

er oe co sacecses ee 190 

CLIOW CYCS, exira .................. 

Wille Aiek, — 2 26@2 50 
Kidney... ....-sssoreccccccccccocs 2 c 

Lima beans, dried P fh.....6 eeserses 6@ 

Hay and Straw. 

18 60 





ee eeeeoeerseeees .... 18 
Hay prime, bales 


No. 1, P tOD.....e.ceeesecesceeel6 50@17 50 


where the crop is to fe raised. 





HAY, 8ST2AW AND GRAIN FBBDS 
Atthbe Experiment Station in Farge, North 
Dakots, tbey have Deen trying some of tbe 
various feeds for horses, and Aad tnat bey from 
brome grase was ae good as that from the best 
timothy, but when oat straw was used they 
needed 36 per cent. more graia than when they 
fed good bay. Barley did not give as gcod re- 
sults as oate for borses. Ear corn proved good 
for the workiog borser, 77 pounds bel: g equal to 
100 pounds of oats. Gran and shorts mized 
proved equal to oats. 
GRAIN WERVILS. 
It fe said that the grain weevil has a natural 
Gislike to alt, and that wheat or other aralu 
stored ip salt sacks was not touched by them, 
while thatin other sacksin the same pile wae 
badly infested and virtually ruined by weevils. 
If thie ie true 1t would bea simple matter to a!p 
all gtain sacks in brine and dry them before 
using, or perhaps to surround the grain bins 
with salted sacks. Itis an experiment worthy 
of trial in the graip-growilog regions, which do 
not inciude mucn of New England. It ie cheaper 
and as casily tried as the Disulpbideof carbon 
treatment, and we think could not injure the 
grain for seed or avy other purposes. The grain 
does not absorb the salt, but it stands as a fence 
around {: to repel the weevil. 
FEEDING AOOBNS. 
A writer in Farm and Home, London, Eogland, 
says that he has lost over 60 deer out via hera 
of 200, losing from fawasto four year olds. A vet 
erinary was called who said they were poisoned 
by eating too many acorns. The husk caused 
indigestion ano destroyed coating or lining 
of the stomach. Also lost several young cattie 
in the same way, while older cattie lost 
flesh, pined awsy and required weeks to re- 
cover from the effects of it. Sheep were taken 
out when aco:ns began to iall, so bad 
Do loss among them. As the gress was 
short because of drought, cattle and deer ate 
acorns freely. The editor says the hog is the 
only animal that can safely eat any quantity of 
acorns, and he only when having exercise and 
plenty of grass or other succulent food. When 
gathered and well ripened they are safe food in 
limited quantities. Another writer in the same 
paper says if ducks feed on acorns the yolk of the 
egg will be a greenish yellow and nearly Diack 
when cooked. 
CARRIAGE ROBBS. 
The old fashione1 boffalo robe that was pop- 
ular sume years ago hes almost disappeared 
from our market, or bas become so high priced 
that farmers no longer use them. But some of 
the breeds of cattle that.have been brought to 
the Western States have been found to yield 
pot only go2d supplies of good mest, but skins 
shat when properly tanned will make as warm 
and pliable robes and far coate as did the buffalo. 
Naturally they are those from the colder regione 
of the old country, and the best are the West 
Highiand from the mountains of Scotland, though 
ome of *he other Scotch cattle are little inferior 
tothem. A thick coat of long curly hajr, usually 
in dark colors, sach as they need for protectien 
in a cold climate, are the important features i= 
the robe production, but as hardiness and early 
matarity, with ability to prod’ ce an excellent 
quality of beef, and to fatten quickly when stall 
fed, are also among their most prominent char- 
acteristics, we may hope to see them become 
common enough so that there may once more be 
fur robes for the cleigh and carriage at reason: 
able prices. 


VATTBENING OLD CATTLE. 


A writer in American Gardening says that 
a nursery firm in Kalamazoo Oounty, Micb., 
bought 80 cattle, mostly cows, which they pro- 
pose to feed and fatten. They expect to get 
some returns from milk made and sold, anda 
margin of profit from the sale of cattle when they 
are well fattened, but their chief object is to ob- 
tain a large amount of rich cow manure to 
fertilizs their lana. They hope to get it for their 
labor if not some money beside, and that the 
labor will not be any more than they have 
heretofore expended in drawing home manure 





from where they bought it. Yet some agri- 


sometimes trey were not able to start the milk. 
(n only one case did we ever have one re- 
sent our handling her or her pigs, and 
she -quickly yielded to a little coazing 
and scratching. to which she had bee- 
well accustomed. We always fed the old 
one very ligutiy with thin slop for a week, but 
we hada hiced man feed one so tuat she had 
woat we thoaght was milk fever,and she died 
wheu the pigs were less than a week 01d, but we 
saved every pig and they woul) take mux from 
the trough three dsys after she died. We alw: ys 
took care that the breeding sow did not have w 
climb over apy rails or other obstacies,and never 
etruck or Kicked one. 8)m® one told ué that a 
blow on the eow’s nose wae fatal to the pigs, 
but we never tried it, and if every one believed 
so it would bea good thing. Sometimes a sow 
that has been a little overfed will have caked 
udder, ana it will be so sore that she wil! refuse 
to let the pige touch it. Bathe it with water as 
warm as the hands can 06 Dorne in it, until the 
ewelling goes down, and repeat agai each two 
hours, taking care that she gete no cold af er it. 
There is more Oatarrh inthis section of the 
country than all other diseases put togetrer, 
and until the last few years was supposed to be 
incurable. For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly falling to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurabie. 
Science bas proven catarrh to ce a constitutional 
Stzease, and therefore requires conetitationa’ 
treatment. Hall’s Oatarrh Cure, manufactured 
by B. J. Oheney & Oo., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
interpally in doses from 10 drops toa teaspoon 
fal. It acts directiy on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case itfails tocure. Send for 
Circulars and testimonials. 

Address, F. J. OH BNEY & CO., Toledo, O.- 
er"’Sola by Druggists, 75c. 

Mall’s Family Pitle are the best. 








Pailure to breed, which causes so much loss 
to stock owners, is overcome by Hood Farm 
Non Breeding Powder, sdvertised this week. 





GBEGORBY SEEDS ABE SAFE 


The Firm Guarantees Them in Three 
Separarate Particulars. 


A word to farmers and gardeners who want 
to be sure about their seed. The handsome 
new catalogue of J.J. H. Gregory & Sone, the 
long-established seed firm, of Marblehead, 
Mass., is ready for distribution. There are 
many novelties described and illustrated in this 
book, ae well as all the standard grains, 
vegetables anc flowers. A paragravh on page 
one tells one reason why buyers of Gregory 
seeds can feelsure of what they are getting. 
Io plain language the firm of Gregory & 
Son warrant their seeds in three way, 
making everything absolutely sure but the crop, 
wich must depend not only on gocd seed, buat 
on soll, fertilizer, weatber and cultivation. All 
the Gregory seeds are carefully tested by nearly 
two thousand teste every season, and thousands 
of dollare’ worth of seeds are tirown away. all 
of it more or less good, bat not apto the stand- 
ard for honest seed. This catalogue can be had 
free oy writing for it, and should be read by 
every one who plants seeis. 


Hungry Hegs. 
The Jobn A. Salzer Seed Oompany of La 
Crosse, Wis., the great farm seed growers, bave 
some splendid seed sorts to cure the hunger of 
the hogs and make them bappy, fat, healthy 
and contented. In their Peaoat,a perfect food 
in the green state. or in their great dlant Ir- 
cearpat Clover, or Sand Vetch, or Cow Pease or 
Rape, they have heavy cropping, quick procuc- 
ing fooda, that tempt the avpstite of the swine, 
or cow, or sheep, or poultry, or horse. Every 
moutbful of this food seems to give content- 
ment and add fiesh and fat. Their great cata- 
logue telis all about it. Have you seen a copy? 
If not send for one today, enclosing 5 cent post- 
age. It is worth $100 to any wideawake farmer. 


——The} strength of wood increases with its 














8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 






Vegg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 











FARMERS WANTS 
ONE CERT A WORD. 


Parmers’ Want Department is established to 
allow the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, 
Fruits, etc., also Help or Situation Wapted. 
There is a charge of one cent per word only, in 
clading name, addreae or initisls. Nd Display 
Cash te accompany the erder, 





OR SALE—Retail milk {route,in fine condition. 
Price very reasonabie. Address,G. H. W., Box 
2314, Boston, Maes. 








ERSEY BULL, three years old. thet carries the 

biood of four of the greatest Jerseys that ever 
ved. Weare using an imporre? bul! inated, so 
offer our grand herd bull at abargaip. GLENWOOD 
FARM. Worth'ngton, Mass. 





WO very Jaze Buffalo robes never been used, 
perfect, fine color, elegantly lined, fine for roves 
or house rug. GEO. C. FLYNT, Monson, Mass. 





INOULN rams, Victoria and Essex pigs. Send 
for catalcgue. E. P. OLIVER, Flint, Mich. 


100 Belgian bares ‘or sale. F. D. HAHNEN- 
KRATT, Mensanola, Colorado 


ANTED—A first-class Dairymun; one who tbor- 

oughly understands the hand!ing and bottling 
of milk, operating separators, Babco:k mschine an‘ 
msking butter. Wa-.es 0 per montb. hoard and 
washioe. Beply. with reforences. AVERILL & 
GREGORY, Syracuse, N. Y. 











ing, feeding, care of stock, poultry busband 


bandry, the use «f farm machiner and steam power, 
etc. Adress BOX 100. Hillsboro, N. O. 





ANTED—Married Man for general farm work 
Must be strictly sober, and a good miiker. 

Pay B hy per month; also house and garden. O. P. 

TEVENS, Normansvilie, Albauy Co., N. Y. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs at-law next of kin, creditors and 
allother persons interested in the estate of 
FRANCISG SAVAGE, late of Malden in said 

deceased. intestate. 


Count 

wi REAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased to S. Mary 
Savage of Malden in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probste 
Court to be held at ge hag in said county of 
Middlesex. on the fifth day of March A.D 1901, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, ‘0 show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should n.t be 


anted. 

Ard the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this 
Citation once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MAfSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
a newspaper published in Boston. the last publi- 
cation to one day. at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judgegof said Court, this eleventh day of 
February in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of MARY 
SPEAKMAN Iate of Somerville in said County, 


deceased. 

HEREAS, Alfred} E. Mann, the administra- 
tor of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and 

final account of his administaation upon the 
estate of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the fifth day of March, A. D. 1901, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if an 
you have. whv the same should notbe allow 

And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by delivering a copy thereof ſto 
all perso: s sinterested fin ;the estate fourteen 
days at least before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last = 
cation to be one day‘at least before said Court, 
and by mailing post paid a copy of this citation 
to all persons interested in the estate seven days 
at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE Esquire 
First Judge .of saic Court, this sixth day o 
February, in the year one thousand pine hun- 
dred and one. 8 H. FOLSOM, Register. 





WO farm bands wanteo; must be clean, quick 

miikers and understand ordioary farm 
work; state age, rationality snd wages wanted. 
GEO. D. SPRAGUE, Granby, Mase, 





ANLBV—Yvouveg mao w toa toe mils 

basiness from *sv-mow to consumer; no 
Nquorertadacco. THE BVANS DalBY, Tele- 
prone 83713 Provide: ae, R. I. 





E want « pumber of farm mansgers, oalry- 

men and pon'teymen; 70d wages; mort 
be reliable. THE RURAL SOIENOE AGENOY, 
Durham, N. B. 





COTOH Oolites, all 6. Registered, trained 

oreedinug stuck. estimoniais. ve to 
filcy dollars, If you mean business, wa can * fiz 
you out” MAPLEMONT STOCK FARM, 
Albany Vt. 





Bees in —— aa —* Pi 

u One new colony jast out. ea, e je 
pus section holdere and sections. 0. H. PBRRY, 
West Somerville, Macs. 


B's for ssie. Two fall colonies of Italian 





OUNIBY Svat “esicabio for a gentieman 
C witbin one hour’s ride from Rostop. High 





iNa. healthy town. special attractions. R. 
BAYMOND, Box 3354 Boston. 





EGISTERED Daroc Jersey hogs. J. E.HAYNES 
Ames, Il). 





“PRER'S SOILING = Greatly Revised. 


** goiline, Solling Crops -and Ensi- 
lage. Barn, stable and Silo 
Construction.’’ 

BY FRANK SHERMAN PEER. 

A new and rewritten edition of the well-known 
work, the only modern treatise on the subject pub- 
ligbed in 188%; 970 daodecimo pages; 81 by mail, 
postpaid Address orders to the publishers of thc 











cultural writers say we should not tr 


density. 


/ Massa0HU 


Ts PLOUGHMAF. 


GOICE Jersey Wakefield cabb plants, 
wintered in cold frames; nope but good, 
stucsy plants will be seat ott. Price, §4 per 
thousand. ALBERT 8. WALKER, Soath Ports- 
mouth, RB. I. 





THE 


Boston Register 
‘ess (901 


BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 

(THE RED BOOK) 
Containing Both an 


Alphabetical and Classified|{List 


Of all 


Business Houses and[the Professions, 
City, State and 0.8. Officials, Societies, Instita- 
tions, Ete., with 


Street Directory and Large Map. 
Sampson, Murdock, & Co., 


155 Franklin Street, Boston 


718 PAGES, PRIOB, $2,00- 
Matlea Promptly on Receipt of Price. 
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The Workbox. 
BABY’S KWITTED JACKET. 
(One year od.) 

Procure five ounces Fieischer’s Saxony 
worsted. Coarse steel needles. 

The work is plain garter stitch. At the 
bottom of the jacket all the stitches sre 
knitted, but where the yoke and full lower 
part join take off the stitch where the tarp 
fe made, or I should say slip stitch without 
knitting it. The effectisa rib of 2and 3, 
one row plain, 1 purl, 1 plain; tarn and 





repeat. 

Cast on 78 stitches and knit one row 
plain. Parlthe next, leaving 15 stitches 
not knitted, turn, slip 1st and knit plain 
back to end, which is the bottom ; tarn, knit 
this stitch and make a plain row, leaving 
the 15 stitehes as before; turn, slip, puri to 
the end; tarn, knit the first plain all the 
way tothe end, inclading the 15 stitches 
left in other rows. You will notice that 
this mekes six rows for the lower full part 
and two forthe yoke. Repeat this antil 
you have 30 ribs for lower part and 30 rows 
for the yoke. The yoke ie to be a 
round one, and, of course, the ribbing 
must extend over the sleeva, which 
is a little fall one. In doing this 
leave 4 stitches for ribbing, cast off 4 
more for the side of armhole, and extend 
the remainder under the arm for six ribs, 
and take off loosely. The shoulder mast be 
dope jast as the front— 26 ribs and 26 rows 
for the yoke, Taen cast on 55 stitches 
without slipping the others off, only break 
ing the yarn, from these new stitches only. 
You must knit 6 ribs for the back under erm 
piece, as on the front, then cast on 4 
stitches for the side on the armhole and 
continue up to the neck. Make 42 ribs for 
the back and 42 rows for the yoke, The 


next armhole and shoulder piece is made 


in the same way as the first, and 
the front also. The sleeve is taken ap, not 
every stitch, bat one in each rib, and there 
shou!d be 53 stitehes, which are to be 
knitted back and forth for 50 rows. Then 
nprrow every other ope and you have the 


wrist size. Make12 rows for caff, purl 2 
and knit 2 plain; make a littie frill by 


widening every other stitch, and knit 5 or 
6rows. Sawup under the arm. For the 
collar take up stitches between each row. 


but skip 3 and there should be about 75 


stitches. Knit bask and forth 12 rows. 
Finieh with crocheted shell. Press. 
in ribbon. Eva M. NILES 


— 


Shaking Palsy. 
Shaking palsy, or Paralysis agitans, as it 





is called by physicians, is a nervous affeo 


tion in which there is a weakness, almost 
amounting to actual paralysis at times, com 
bined with a constant and ancontrollable 
jerking of the mu:cles. 


The affee tion ise classed amo:g the dis 


eases of old age, but isnot very rare in 
younger persons, and may occur even in 


children. Asarule it begins gradually, the 


first thing noticed being an austeadiness of 
the hands, or perhaps a trembling move 
ment of only one fioger, generally the 
thamb. With this there may be moderate 
pain, which is supposed to be rheamatic. 

The trembling movement is often inter 
mittent, at first coming and going without 
apparent cause; but later it becomes per 


manent and extends to other parts, finally 


involving both arms and legs. Less fre 


quently the neck muscles participate in the 
movements, the head then nodding, turning 


or moving from side to side. The muscles 
of the face and tongue may also be impli 
cated, 


In conjanctinn with the trembling, the 
muscles are weak, and may be almoss 


incapable of voluntary movements, and the 
patient feels tired and longs for the 
constant shaking to cease. The trembling 
does cease daring +laep, and it jis also less 
marked when one executes a voluntary 
movement. 


The onset of the affection, although com- 
monly gradual, as we have said, is in some 
cases very sudden, following some great 


mental or physical shock. 


In later stages of the disease the muscles 


of the body become more or less stiffened, 


the back is bent, the head is inclined for- 
ward, and the various segments of the arms 
and legs are slightly flexed one on the 


other, 


The rigidity of the muscles of the face 
givesito the countenance a fixed expression 
of sadness, of indifference, or it may be of 
There is a peculiar gait, some- 
thing like that of a drunken man, who has 


bad temper. 


to walk very fast, or even ran, to overcome 
his tendency to fall forward. 


Shaking palsy is seldom cared, but it does 
not always get worse, a1d may continue for 
change one 
The general con- 
usually 
and the chief indication 
of treatment is, therefore, to improve 
the natrition by tonics and a generous diet. 
Some rel'ef to the constant and fatiguing 
tremor may be obtained by the patient’s 
or by 


years without apparent 
way or the other. 
dition of the patient 


below par, 


making slow, voluntary movaments, 
massage. — Youth’s Companion. 





Housekeeping in Cold Weather. 

Cold weather prings special care upon 
mast be 
kindled to keep the living rooms of the 
house comfortable, and exira pains taken 
to protect the storerooms from the disas- 
Ia these modern 
days, when we have learned to take fail 


the housekeeper. Extra fires 


trous effects of frost. 


advantage of frost and cold as a preserva- 


tive of food perishable in hot weather, there 
seems to be less objection to food, espe- 
cially meats, being frozan, and in some 
cases an impression that they are actually 
is a 
mistake. Refrigerated meats are batter 
and more natritious than meats pre- 
bat 


improved by the process. This 


served by salt or by canning, 
they are not equal to fresh meats. 


Poultry, game of all kinds and delicate 


meats deteriorate more than beef or mutton 
by being frczan. 
than fleeh. 


cacy and aroma. 


odor, which enthustastic gourments have 


compared to the fragrance of violets. No 


matter what care is taken in cooking the 
frozen Canada smelt, which appears in our 
winter markets at so attractive a price, 
there is not even a suggestion in its dry, 


flavoriess flesh of the aroma or flavor of the 


delicious ** green ” smelt. 

Chickens lose almost as mach in delicacy 
of flavor by being frozen as smelts. The 
** dry-as-dust”’ flavor of such birds pro- 
claims at once when they are served that 
they belong to the refrigerated stock. If 
poultry is accidentally frozen, however, do 
not thaw it out until i¢ is needed, but keep 
itfrczen. If care is exercised when poul- 
try is cooked, and especially when it is 


Ran 




























Fish loses more flavor 
4 fish of delicate flavor, like 
the smelt, loses all its characteristic deli- 
A “green” or fresh 
caught smelt has a peculiar cucumber-like 





potall know that after once being frozen 


meat of any kind should be kept 
uotilit is time to cook it. It cannot be 
thawed outslowly by heat without acqair- 
ipg an uppleasant odor and taste in 
the process. It must have she frost 
drawn out just before it is cooked. 
The best way to thaw out meats is to 
immerse them in cold water, setting them 
in a cool place, but where the water cannot 
freeze. When the frost has been drawn out 
of meat, poultry or fish in this way it must 
be taken out of the water and cooked, or it 
will lose ite jaices. After soaking a piece 
of frozen beef there should be no color left 
in the water. The telltale crimson liquor 
which is often the result of thawing out a 
small piece of beef in water and leaving it 
in too long shows how much loss of jaices 
the beef has andergone. Poultry and game, 
being more delicate inj flavor,.lose more, 
bat their jaices are colorless, and if they are 
scaked a little too long{iit is not .eo evident 
to the eyes. Meate become a little tenderer 
by being frozen. The.skin ofjipoultry tears 
much more readily after being frozen. 
Therefore, frozen poultry is not suitable 
for boning. if meats ere thawed out and 
left standing on a platter or other,dish they 
lose almost as §muchi of their jaices as 
they do standing in water. If left stand- 
ing long, they will sometimes appear as if 
soaking in their own jaice, bat have become 
hopelessly dry and flavoriess themselves 
To avoid such food catastrophe, prepare 
the meat for cooking the moment the 
muecles are flexible and cook it at,lonce. 
Where it is possible to do eo, seal in the 
jaices of such méat by rabbing batter over 
it and dredgiagz it thickly with flour. Lard 
carefully all roastsof game, veal’or fish 
which have be:n frozen and baste them 
with unusual care. Frozen meats properly 
t and properly prepared fcr cook- 
ing, when carefully cooked may deceive the 
most fastidious epicure. However, fit re- 
quires considerable more care to prepare 
euch meatithan that which has not been 
fcozen, and there.are more chances st 
ite appearing onj.the table in prime condi- 
tion, 

Feczan meat of any kind that has Icst its 
juices and flavor in the process of thawing 
out is not as nutritious as corned beef nor 
as desirable.—Tribane. 


— 
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Bad Economy 





In the household is apt to beginat the 
market, where the ‘trimmings ” of roasts 
The 


and steaks are left with the butcher. 
“trimmings” usually consist:of not only 
bone, fat and tendon, but aleo the ends 


‘lof the lean meat. Wherejthe family is 


large, and the roasts weighing ten or, fifteen 
pounds are needed, this lean meat will 
amount to from one-half a pound toa pound, 
and with the addition of the left overe iu 
the house is as good as the most expensive 
cuts for dishes made of hashed meate. It is 
also an important addition to the soup 
kettle, as arealeo the bones and tendons, 
the latter furnishiog the gelatine, which is 
the most nutritive property of the soup 

Ia households wherethe management is 
left to servants, enough food, as a rule, goes 
into the ash can to supply an ordinary 
family. In the chemical examination of 


* | the waste from the kitchen of a carpenter’s 


family in Connecticat, it was found that 
about seven per cent. of the total food pur 
chased went into the garbage, and thas this 
waste was even woree than this proportion 
would imply, because it contained about 
ove tenth of the total protein and fat. At 
the rate in which the nutrients were eaten 
in that household the protein and fat in the 
waste would each have supplied one man 
for a week. Besides this, one twenty fifth 
of the total carbohydrates were found, and 
these were in sufficient quantity to feed a 
man three days. In a large namber of such 
experiments it was discovered that the best 
to do families were the least wasteful. 
Another fruitfal cause of waste is un- 
doubtedly overeating, and this of the two is 
the more extravagant, because it entails 
after penalties, which in numberless in- 
stances wind ap with doctor’s bills and 
faneral expenses. Sir Henry Thompson, an 
English physician and authority on this 
subject, says: ‘*I have come to the concla- 
sion that more than half the disease which 
embitters the middle and latter part of life 
is dueto avoidable errors io diet... 
and that more mischief in the form of 


actual disease, of impaired vigor, and of 


ebortened life accrues to civilized man... 


in England and throughous ceatral Earope 
from erroneous habits of eating than from 
the habitual use of alcoholic drink, consid- 
erableasI know that evil to be.”’—New 


York Tribune, 





Points on Health. 


**] don’s want to live to be too old,’’ isa 


common remark, but the reason of this is 


that old age is apt to be associated with de- 
crepitade, pain and allmanner of physical 


inconveniences. Batin one sense, and a 


a question of health. 


mente, and altogether in the swim, mentally 
and bodily. 
years young, while the other is forty years 
old, and really too old for anything. 


All around pbysical training and rational 
living habite as to clothing, diet, ete, will 
sesure to most,ipersons; a clean, sound, 
William Callen 
Bryant probably got as much pleasure out 
of life ae any one could desire, and his life 


delightful life to the end. 


was a most busy and usefal one up to the 
age of eighty-four, when jhe died ina nata- 
raland comfortable manner, like the snuff- 
ing out of acandie. He was never ill, he 
enjoyed his food, fexercice jwas a pleasure, 
as it is bound to be to every one of us who 
keeps in training, and he kept young in feel- 
ing and socially in the fashion to the last, 
and all this without doing penance in any 
shape. His habits were exceptionally wise. 
Here they are in brief: He rose early, 
took the air bath that [ Shave practised 
and taught for a good many years, with 
light all-around exercises, free arm work, 
chair swinging, etc., for an hour or less; 
then a qaick sponge bath and good towel- 
ing. A light breakfast of fratt and bread, 
after which a little time was spent with his 
stadies, and then he walked to the office 
of the Evening} Post, nearly three miler, 
and after performing his duties there 
walked back, ‘‘ whatever ba the weather or 
the state of the streets,” to quote his own 
words. He used neither tea, coffee, to- 
baceo nor spirits in any form, beyond 
the rarest exception of a glass of wine. 
la town, where he dined at six or later, 
he took but two mealsa day. His diet was 
simple—frait, vegetables, whole meal 
bread, with bat a modicum of fish, flesh or 
fowl. “I abominate all drags and nar- 
cotios,’’ he said, °° and have always avoided 
everything whic: spurs natare to exertions 
which it would not otherwise make. Even 
eith my food I do not teke the usual condi- 


very important one at that, old age is simply 
A feeble and effemi- 
nate dyspeptic, often ill and likely to be 
snuffed out before forty, is an older man 
than the octogenarian who has lived in a 
way to keep supple, strong, frea from a‘il- 


The latter is, so to say, eighty 


botn little boys and little girls with little trou- 
sere under the long blouse, for seashore and 
mountains, or anywhere the little ones are to 
have the comfort of playing in the Girt and amus. 
ing themeelves out of doors. The sailor suit is 
also in evidence, for there ie nothing prettier for 
t ao half-growa boy and girl. Thereie a variety 
of devices for them, each satisfactorily nautical. 
whieb are put on at the regular naval supply 


Avother characteristic of Mr. Bryant, relat 
ing to his penehant for physical 
he never took the elevator in his high ap 
Office, but climbed the etairs, as the next 
beet thing to hill climbing. 


The entire muscular system requires 


exercise, and we know that a horse travel, 
with less fatigue any given distance whe 

he has some up and down hill work to do 
than over a dead level course. 
working muscles, 80 to say, are resting 
while the aphill ones are working, and vice 
versa. Toa person tired from over resting 
exercise is in the highest degreerestfal. The 
everlasting loafer and sitter has a tired feel- 
ing all the time, whieh can only be driven 
away by gradually working ap in his activi- 
ties. Ithas often been observed that the first 
milein awalk is done with considerable 
effort, when the secoud is done with less, 
and the third with still less inconvenience, 
and even with ease, Hence the practice of 
horsemen of scoring for a race by a few 
preliminary brushes, the physiological ex- 
planation of whieh is thet the animal’s 
muscles are squeezed free from waste mat- 
ter and left clean and epringy for hard and 
— work.—Charles O. Page, in Health 

ture. 
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Domestic Hints. 
Select large, firm, ripe tomatoes and cut them 





intwo. Duet with pepper and salt and sprinkle 
with Gaely rolled crackers. Put plenty of butter 
in the chafing dish, with a suggestion of onion. 
When the dish is very hot try the tomatoes 
brown, turning quickly, and serve hot. 


OREAMBD DATES. 
Roll the vanilla cream into small cylinders, as 


near the size of the seed as possible. After this 
is inserted the date should be pressed and roiled 
with the fingers to give it ite natural appearance, 
allowing only a littie of the Alling to show. Then 
it must be rolled in granulated sugar, and laid on 
@ plate. Parafflae paper is not necessary for 
anything rolled in coarse sugar. 


OANDIBD CHERRIES CREAMED. 
Insert into the opening in the cherry left by 


extracting the stone the end of a cylinder of 
vanilia cream, similar to those used ia dlling 
Gates. Shape with the fogers to resemble an 
acorn in ite cup. Roll in granulated sugar. A 
few of these add much to the appearance of a 
box of candy, but candied cherries are expen- 
sive. 


PRAOK OREAM. 
To one pint of peach juice add one pint of 


warm water, in which one quarter ofaecup of 
gelatine has been dissolved. When cold, add 
one wineglase of port wine, one of brandy, one 
pint of whipped eream, and sugar sufficient to 


sult taste. Then freez>. 
GOLD CAKB. 
Three quarters of a cupful of butter, two cup- 


fuls of sugar, the yolks of ten eggs, one and one- 
half pinte of flour, two tabdlespoonfuils of baking 
powder, one capfal of thin cream, one teaspoon 
ful each of the extract of lemon and nutmeg. 


Bub the butter and sugar to a white cream and 


add the yolks, three at atime, beating a little 
between each addition; add the flour, sifted with 
the powder, the thin cream and tbe extracté; 
mix into a pretty firm batter. 
lined cake tin in a steady oven fifty min- 
utes. 


Bake in a paper 


CARDINAL PUDDING WITH CHOOOLATS. 
Make a custard of Sve eggs, a pint of cream, 


four cunces of powdered sugar and one ounce 
of freshly grated bread crumbs. Then add four 
ounces of glace cherrier,& vinch of salt and a 
teaspoontul of vanilla. Beat all 
and pour into a well buttered mould to steam for 
two hours or perhaps a few minutes less. Por 
the chocolate sauce stir over the fire half a pint 
of water, three ounces of copfectioner’s sugar 
and four ounces of broken up vanilla chocolate. 
When it comes to a boll and the chocolate ie 
dissolved, mix into it about a teaspoonfal of 
Cornstarsh mixed with (wo tablespoonfule of 
cream. When thick and smooth flavor with 
vanilla. Pour this round the pudding ' when 
anmoulded. 


weil together 





Hints to Housekeepers. 
A small novelty in table furnisbing is the 


cold meat platter, which is perfectly fiat like a 
bureac tray, but with a similar bat slighter up- 
right rim. 


Pretty little call bells for occasional ase are 


made of nickel, with a silver handle. 


A cereal which makes a delightfal variety for 


the breakfast table is the old-fashioned corn 
meal mush. 
bills of fare of hotels or restaurantes, thouab it is 
60 easily cooked, and is not nearly so apt to be 
adulterated as are many of the prepared foods. 
Any that is left over can be fried crisp and serves 
as a fine garnish. 


It is never to be found upon the 


Hiccoughs in babier, while not serious, are 


rather uncomfortable and distressing. They are 
caused Dy a spasmodic contraction of the dia 


phragm. A very simple means of relief is to 
place upon the tongue a, few grains of granu 
lated sugar, which, as they dissolve, pass slowly 
down the throat. Tois or a little hot water 
given io a dropper very slowly will cause a ces 
sation of these paroxysms. 

An oculist pronounces against the candle ae & 
bight reading light. Asthe flames fileker with 
the slightest current of air, the light is uncertain 
and wavy and most trying to the eyes. A small 
lamp takes a little longer to light, but is mucb to 
be preferred sor the bedside table. 

To treat a new iron kettle or other vessel so 
that the unpleasant smell when it te put upon 
the range may be avoided, a rag soaked with 
Rerosene should be burned in it. Pat the kettle 

bolding the oll soaked cloth in the yard, away 
from anything inflammabie, and drop in a lighted 
mateh. When the oil has all bolied out, scrab 
the kettle thoroughly with strong soda water, 
and it will be ready for use. 

Old game should jnever be roasted, but they 
may be turned into many very nourishing and 
appetizing dishes. Mak-an old rabbit or hare 
into soup, puree, stew, potpie, civet or quenelie. 
They require long cooking, bat give more sub- 
etance and flavor than the young anima). Old 
birds should be bolied, braised, fricasseed, made 
into soup, puree or forcemeat. In Vrance old 
partridges are braised until tender with bacon, 
sausage and cabbage. ‘The Germans substitute 
sauerkraut for the fresh cabbage. 

For shrimp ealad turn the contents of a can of 


shrimps into a bow! and set on the ice for an 
hour. 
leaves, sprinkle the shrimps among these, and 
pour mayonnaise dressing over all. To make 
chopped tomato soy, mix together four quarts of 
chopped green tomatoes: (unpeeled), six peeled 
and chopped onions, two cups of sugar, & tabie- 
epvonfal each of salt, ground mustard and pep- 
per, a heaping teaspoonful each of allspice aud 
cloves, and a quart of vinegar. Stew all until 
tomatoes and onions are tender, stirring often. 
Tarn into jers ana seal. 


Live a bow! with crisp, chilled lettuce 


The French ccok uses salad oil with discretion 


and also with great effect in many ways of 
which the American bousekeeper is ignorant. 
In particular ie ite assistance important in the 
concoction of certain soups and sauces. A tea- 
spoopfal of oll, for example, to every quart of 
split pea, potato, or other soup lacking fatty 
stock, added just before the soup is taken from 
the fire, greatly increases ite favor and richness. 
The oll, too, may be used as a substitute for 
butter in compounding a browa or white sauce. 
Any kind of cold meat that is to be creamed or 
recooked in any way is improved by having oll 
poured over it, in the proportion of a tablespoon 
to a cupfal of the meat, at least a half an hour 
before the latter is put in the blazer or saucepan. 





.. Little Russian blouse suits are made for 


The;Fashions. 


eo%e Smocking, which is not new, but which 
will never grow old, is one of the prettiest ways 
of finishing children’s little frocks. This is to be 
found on around the neck and sleeves of the lit- 
tle low-necked and short-sleeved frocks, and 
forme tipy yokes in the bigk-necked frocks 
There is always a suggestion of home work 
about it that ie charming aside from ite real 
besuty. 

o*, Some of the pretty new muslins are printed 
ip all-over designe with medallion effects, while 
other cotton fabrics sbow both cashmere designs 
andcolors. <Asfor the new bDatistes they are 
prettier than ever, especially the embroidered 
varieties. 

v*» Pasbionable color combinations for delicate 
Silke, teimmings and French millinery next sea- 
son will be white and green, pink and green and 
gold, mauve and green. 

o”s Slightly merceriz3¢ silk and linen fabries in 
Cainty monoebromes and stripes are smong the 
inexpensive materials for spring shirt waists. 


o% Greek tulle is the n weet of the transparen 
Graperies for gowns entire, vening waists and 
aocessories. 

e“s Ip Paris millinery bate are still low and 
flat, protruding over the eyes, and small at the 
back. A charming example isin pale pink seit, 
almost covered with autumn leaves, the raddy 
(inte of the foliage harmon'sing delightfully witt 
tne soft coloring ef the felt. 
eo, Among effective warm weather fabrics 
already op band is the printed mereerized 
batiete in new snake effect designs. 

ete Simple morning waists call for severe col- 
lare. Among the latest are stocks cf taffeta to 
mateh the material, with four-in-hand tie asd 
tiny linen turn-over collars. Those can be worn 
with perfect propriety for all the affairs of life, 
and are essentially smart. When they are not 
desirable or becoming, stocks of the masteris] cen 
be made; charming stock ties of crepe de chine 
or plain linen collars with four-in-hand or string 
ties can be worn. Falling in all these, black 
velvet or colored silk ribbons can be passed 
twiee around the throat and fastened with a pin, 
provided white turr-overs accompany it. The 
stock ties, which are the newest, are somewhat 
costly, bus can be readily r ade. 

e*. Upon new waists gold lacings are used not 
only in profusion, but in ways literally too 
pumerousto mention. A walss, for instance, 
one of the crossover kind, was first crossed with 
the cloth—a pale cream cashmere—like a sur- 
plice waiet. Inside the crossover folds rose a 
vest, which was laced right up to the neck. 
Even the stock was laced, and at the tp of the 
ebin there stood out a little bow of gold braid. 

e% Women’s golf vests show sleeves of a 
knitted fabric similar to the body material of the 
veer, sleeves of flannel in self or contrasting 
color, or sleeves of either silk or satip, the latter 
being the most fashionable as well ae the most 
costly. These vests are made sleeveless for the 
- * really plays golf for the exercise there 

in it, 

eo", Pretty things in the way of ebildren’s 
clothes are now coming to the fore, ciothes for 
little ones who will accompany their parents in 
a late winter or early spring trip to the South 
or that will be worn during the summer. There 
are Russian biouses still for the 11 tle cones, and 
theese are made in all colors and io verious pretty 
and strong wash materials—piques, linens and 
galatea in different colors, all white, or white 


than th: otber. 

eo", Soft chipe and ecrinoline straws, which can 
be manipulated easily into any shape, are prom- 
teed as a feature of spring millinery. 

o*, A hosiery noveli y of the spring is the ribbon 
stripe. The body color is Diack, with a zigzeg 
stripe of blue, lavender, pink or red running trom 
foottotop. Theall-over lace effects and em- 
broidered lace instens willbe seenin biack as 
wellasin all popular colors, and in both lisie 
thread and slik. 

e*, Velvet maidenbair fern, with a brilliant 
emerald on one of the prominent leaves, and 
rhinestone and green spangies scattered here 
and there, forms one variety of bair ornament. 
It le best to study the becoming effects of foliage 
and flowers for a colffare decoration. It is not 
always the color of the flower that makes the 
difference, aad the Kind mast be considered as 
wel), While one woman may look her prettiest 
with a large rose settied almost anywhere in her 
wavy locks, the next one will require small bios- 
soms arranged especially to suit her face. A 
rose just D:hind the ear ie very becoming when 
it looxe weil at all, but itis only the exceptional 
face with which this sort of decoration is in 
harmony. 

e*, Black mousseline de sole, buttonholed with 
lastreless black silk around the edges, is used 
for Grapiog and trimming mouroiog bonnets and 
toques. Io places of the st fcrimped biue-white 
rache inside the widow’s cap app3ars a delicate 
plaiting of white chiffon or a snirring of crepe 
lisse, sewed in Deneatn the small brim. 

e% White and tinted chiffon in the forme of 
various kinds of flowers, some with jeweled 
centres and petals simulating dewdrops, will be 
used on some of the handsomess of the evening 
round hats for next se ason. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LaBseapos.—"G. 8B. L.”: Labrador is & 
penioguila of 120,000 square miles, an area equal 
to the British isies, while jts population consists 
of bat five thousand souls, of waom about 8500 
are white and 1600 Esquimaux. Labrador forms 
part of the. mainiand of Oanada, ite southern 
limit being the Strait of Belle Isle, while ite 
porthern boundary ie the Hudson Sirait. Bat 
as it in frequented only by the Newfoundland 
people it bas been und-r the jurisdiction of that 
colony for nearly ninety years. The land seeme 
accarsed; it is bare of greenery and living 
things, a desolate, Diack wilderness of forbidding 
rocks and stunted forest growtb, as if it had 












































been thrown up in some past age by a volcanic 
eruption and the premature cooling caused in- 
Bumerable cracks in the crust; the coast is 
seamed with hundreds of harbors and studded 
with islands by the thousands. These latter 
bave been chosen, wherever saitable, as de- 
fences bebiad which to locate a littie settlement, 
the shelter thus afforded being of inestimable 
value wnen the wintry gales bDiow and the 
relentless ice-pack sweeps along the shore, 
Geatroying everything in ite path. Bet this 
doubles the danger of navigating the region. 

JoB FOR HBATING PURPOSES.—‘W. E. 
8.”: Ice used for heating purposes is one of the 
most curious devices mentioned in a bulletin re- 
cently issued by the weather bureau at Washing 
ton on the subj ꝛot of protecting perishable goods 
in transportation. A new kind of car is double 
ned and has at eseb end four galvanized 1 op 
cylinders reaching from the floor to near the 
top. In summer these cylinders are filled with 
fee and ealt, tamped down hard, and i¢ is 
claimed that a refrigerator vehicle thus 
equipped does not need any renewal of stock of 
foe on a journey clear across the continent. The 
remarkable point, however,\s that the car is iced 
in winter jast the same for the purpose of pre- 
venting freezing. Ice is normally at about 32° 
F., and itis very reluctantto give up any of ite 
temperature. Hence, when it is zero weather 
outside the cylinders of relatively warm ice act 
as stover, helping to keep up the thermometer 
inetde, Avother novel device by which ice is 
employea for protection against cold consists 
in thiowing upon the car when the weather is 
near the zero point a stream of water which 
promptly freezes and forms a complete coat all 
over the vebicie. This prevents radiation of 
heat from the car,and so tends to keep up 
the temperature inside. 


Suneet colors are caused partly by weather con- | tree 


ditions at the piace of observation, but mostly 
at a distance, and are due partly to the selective 
absorption by the gases in the air, but more to a 
pecullar action upon light of extremely minute 
particles of duct or globules of water suspended 
in the air, by which the violet and blue rays are 
destroyed and the red and yellow rays trans- 
mitted much more freely. A dry, hezy alr will 
tend to produce a red coloration, while a damp 


deney to give a yellowish coloration to the sun- 
set sky. Tha sunse’ colors are also largely 
modified by cloud conditions to the Weet. If 
the sky to the West is cloudless, the sunlight, 
before it reaches the illa 7 inated clouds observed 
will have been able to penetrate the lower 
otrara 


of the air, and will have doon 


green rayr, and asa consequence the light illu- 
mipating the clouds will be of a strong red and 
Orange color. On the contrary, if it is generally 
cloudy to the west the sunlight ilamipating the 
clouds will not have penstrated the lower strata 
of she alr, and as a consequence will be but 
slightly colored. The action of water vapor (in 
the form of a gas, not in drops) is ehiefly to ab- 


1)¢ Fea rays of light; 


be coerge yellow 
charged with water 


vent lyep sd 3 


vapor will tend to give a yellow color to the sky. 
The illumination of the lower cloady sky & short 
distance to the west, while the cirrus clouds at a 
height of four or ive miles may be affected by & 
cloudy sky many miles to the west. 














GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





trimmed with colors, and each more attractive | ~ 


--- Bate laughs at probabilities.—Balwe 


Lytton. 


ooo - Fire that is closest kept burns most of all.— 


oe MOF one tyrant there are a thousand ready 


slaves.—W. Haslits. 


... A tablefal of weleome makes scarce one 


Gainty disb.—Shakespere. 


o-oo There ig nothing so kingly as kindness and 


nothing 60 royal ae trutl).—Alice Oary. 


oce- 00K OD the poor with gentie eyes, for in 


such habits, often, angele desire an alms.— Philip 
Massinger. 


oooe LbO Wealth Of man is the number of things 


he loves and biesses, whieh he is loved and 
dlessed by.—Oariyle. 


.... Who shote his hand bath lo t his gold; 
who opens {?, 
Hatn it twice told. —Ibid. 
ooo He whose Gays pase without imparting and 


enjoying, ie like the bellows of a ewitb; be 
breathes, indeed, but be does not live.—Hind a. 


... . Would you infuse a new vigor into your 


lagging Gesires for good, 804 onee more set forth 
your aspirations after holiness upon an upward 


ight? Worget yourselves in toil and prayer and 


hope for mankind.—Obaries Beard 


..· Tho wheat does nos perfect itself in a day; 


no more will the spirit of prayer in you. T 
rightly pray, to wholly merge one’s will in the 
Givine will, to purely iove, to perfectly trust,— 
it is she achievement of a lifetime!—G 8. 
Merriam. 


.... Af we are really alive wi b the life of God, 


rich In any good sense, bis own ebildren, rooted 
and grounded in bim, the desolations which he 
makes in our life always issue in falflimentes; and 
what we gainis more than what we lose, and 
what we are ia Detter than what we had.—Bu as: 
Elite. 


.... Thero is a solemn choice fn life. Life and 


death, light and darkness, truth and jiee, are Let 
before us. At every instant the cry comes for 


us to choose one or the other, and the ehoice of 


one involves the putting away of the other. And 
we must choose. That is one of the certainties 
Of Ife. —Stopford Brooke. 


-.- RSligion is no more possible without prayer 
than poetry without language or music without 
atmosphere. In the dumb heart it invariably 
Giles; ano, wherever it lives, it le in the habitual 


faith that, as we ‘give good gifte unto our 


children, much more will the heavenly Father 


give bie Holy Spirit to them that ask bim.”’— 


John Hamilton Thom. 








SCIENTIFIG. 





——The number of known explosives is stated 
to have increased from twenty five to 1100 in 
thirty two years. 

——Oold is not fatal to microorganisms. Dr. 
Mactayden and Mr. Bowland flad that an expos- 
ure for ten hours to a temperature of 360° O. 
bas no appreciable effect on the vitality of micro- 
organisms. 

——Oaterpiliars occasionally craw! from their 
biding places on warm days in winter. Tbe most 
common of theee is a thick furred worm with a 
red coat banded with Diack, which has the 
appearance of chenille. Of the caterpillars that 
live through the winter a large number Delong to 
especies that require more tnan one season to 
develop from the egg to the perfect insect. 

— Every traveler in France has been struck 
by the sight of multitudes of slender poplar trees 
growing by the roadsides and brookeides. Two 
or three times in twenty years the branches of 
these poplars are trimmed, and the light wood 
thas obtained ie dried and sold to bakers, whose 
practical science has taught them that the quick, 
intense heat prodaced by buraing poplar te 
excellent for giving a thick crust to their bread 

— It is sad tnat the prodactioa of artificia 
indigo by chemical processes bas now advanced 
eo far that it threatens the producers of natural 
indigo with very serious competition. The East 
Indian indigo éultivators are urged to call in the 


ald of science to improve their methods before | 


fe too late. Natural indigo still retains one 
advantage over the artificial product in the 
presence of certain substances which fac/litate 
the operation of dyeing, and which are not found 
in artificial indigo. 

——Accordipg to the statements of a former 
resident in the Kiondyke, the inhabitants of that 
region suffer much from snow biindness. Dark 
glasses seem to De of no value in the way of 
prophylaxis. That which afforded the most pro 

ection wae wooden gog¢les, the patterns for 
which were taken from those worn by the Ind- 
fans. These were whittled out of a piece of 
wood, fitting closely aroand the eyes, and with 
no glasses at all; Dut in the place of glasses were 
very small openings to see through, the inside 
being colored Diack. A projection like the visor 
of a cap extended over tnem, which was also col- 
d biesc or 6ts Gate site > e1edetas eyes. 


HUMOROUS. 


He—This ie your final answer. 

Sne—Yes. 

He—Well, you can’t keepa good man down. 
Pll de arouad at this time tomorrow to propose 
to you again.—Ohicago Record. 


The girl was very rich and the young man was 
Poor but honest. She liked him, Dut that was 
all, and he knew ‘t. One night he had been a 
ittle more tender than usual. 

“* You are very rich,” he ventured. 

* Yes,” she repliedifrankly. ‘‘Iam worth a 
million and a quarter.” 

* and I am poor.” 

‘* Yes.” 

** Will you marry me?” 

“ No.” 

“TI thought you woulda’t.” 

“ Thep wby did you ask me?” 

»O, jast to see how a msn feels when he 











‘loses a million and a quarter.’’—Stray Stories. 


A Utica gentioman who wasin New York re- 


cently invited a certain bright and charming 
young lady to goto the theatre with him. Her 
bome is on the upper Weet side, in a neighbor 
bood reached by either the Boulevard or the 
Amsierdam avenue cars. 
the young lady’s home she remarked to her 
escort in the hearing of her dignified and some 
what astonished parents: 


As they were leaving 


“We willtake the Amstergosh avenue cars. 


My father won’t let me say dam.”—Utica Ud 
server. 


4 Manayunk fish dealer advertises: “ When 


looking for fresh lobsters don’t forget me.” 


You never find an undertaker trying to dis- 


cover an elixir of life. — 


Extremes meet when a dinner includes calf’s 


brains and oxtail soup. 


Muggins—Newrich has purchased a family 
Buggine—Well, { guess) that isn’t his ‘first 


shady transaction. , 


Stubb—Yees, the father and child are a rent- 


fog pair. The father rents & dwelling, shop and 
warehouse. 


Peon—How aboat the child? 
Stabb—He rente she air from midnight until 


uld Lady—My good man, are you a Obristian? 
Tramp—Well, lady, nobody could ever accuse 


me of hevin’ worked on Sunday. 
When the modiste sues a customer she expects 


Itis possible for one to live next door to a 


loads citrus fruit sent to date, but scarci’’ 
care for the crops. Railroads claim too " acy 
cars are being held at Eastern points w*: 

better prices. San Diego County claim: ‘'*! 
have not .hadacar for several days, ani ©! 
cars are said to be stabled at albuquer qu⸗ꝰ 
railroad strike. ‘ 





Vor headache (whether sick or Nervous), tooth. 
sche, neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and 
weakness in the back, spine or kidneys, ; aio 
around the liver, pleurisy, swelling of the ).... 
and pains of all kinds, the application of Rad 
way’s Ready Relief will afford immediate... 
snd ite continued use for a few days ei. . « 
permavent core. 
CUBES AND PBREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, 

Sore Throat, Hoarsene:«. 
Stiff Neck Bronehiti-., 
Catarrh, Headaeh+, 
Teethache, Bheumatis.::, 
Neuralgia, Asthma, 
Bruises, Sprains, 


Qiteker Tban Avy Known Remedy 
No matter how violent or excraciating «+> 


pip, the Rheumatic, Bedridden, Infirm, Cri;;, 


Nervous, Neuraligic or prostrated with discas: 
may soffer, 


RADWAY’S READY RELIE® 
Will Afferd |{mstant Ease. 
INTSBNALLY—A half to {a teaspoonfal tn })4/; 
@ tumbler of water, will in a few minutes « 
Oramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, !Nauses, Vov..\; 
ing,Heartburr, Nervousnese, Sleeplessness, s):x 
Heaéache, Diarrtes, Colic, Flatulency 21; 


all internal pains. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world tha; 
will cure fever and sgue and aii other malaricc:, 


bilious snd other fevers,eided by BADWAY\’« 


PILLS,so quickly as BADWAYW’S READY 

BELIEF 

50 Cents per Bettie. Seld by Draggists, 
BE SUBETU GET BADWAY'’S. 








Jadge—Gentiemen of the jury, wnat is your 
verdict? 

Irish Poreman—We fad that: the mon woo 
stole the horse is not guilty. 


‘“¢ What are you folks ia thecountry preparing 
to do this year ?” inquired the business man, 
“* The sammer boarder, as usual,” replied the 
candid farmer. 

“ Yes, I consider my life a failure.” 

O. Henry. how sac! Why should you say 
that?” 

*- Tepend all my time making money enough to 
buy food and clothes, and the food disagrees 
with me and my clothes don’t fit.”—Life. 


“* Rodkins ien’t a genuine society man.” 

“ Way not?” 

‘* He takes cold every time he wears his dress 
suit.”—QOhicago Record. 


“Te the correspondent of that pudlicatiio a 
well informed man?” 

*T should say so!” was the answer. ‘ Half 
the time he’s the only person inthe world who 
knows whetber what he tells is true or not,’— 
Washington Star. 

Doctor—Nobody can jastly accuse me of par 
tiality in my practice. I treat all my patients 
alike. 

Patient—Then I will have to call in another 
physician. I see crape on the door of your 
patient across the way.—Kichmond Despatch. 

‘“*Tearenot who makes the nation’s laws,” 
paraphrased the Sophomoric Oynie, “' if I can but 
gill tne men who write the popular songs.” 


First Autom odile—Tnose obsolete expressions 
are very amusing. 

Second Automobile—Yes; there’s that one 
about putting the cart before the horse. What 
in the world do you suppose that means? 


The Playwright—My drama is very realistic, 
don’é you think so? 

The Oritic—Yes, you have a real barnyard, 
real pump that gives real water and the peop! 
dance a Virgin'a ree). It’s funny to me you don’t 
go a little farther and get some real actors and 
pay them real money. 

Even a kleptomaniac may get vaccinated and 
not take. 


Women who bieach their hair are inclined to 
make light of things. 

Wann—There is nothing like an attack cf IIl- 
ness to enabie a fellow to find out who are his 
true friends. 

Tuther—Ain’t it the truth? I thought I had 
friends by the houndzed until } got the grip 
last week. And then [ found that not 076 in six 
would stand without hitshing while I talked 
about my symptoms.—Indianapolis Press. 


Miss!Jellus—Are the Hoitytoitys really orna 
ments of society as they pretend to be? 

Miss Backbyte—Yes, nobody appears to bave 
apy use for them. 

It’s peculiar that the nearness of an alarm 
clock is most noticeable when it goes off. 


Burglar (sternly)—Where’s yer hasband? 

Woman (trembling)— Onder the bed. 

Burglar—Then I won’t take nothing. It’s bad 
enougd to have such a husband, witnout being 
robbed, too.—Tit-Bits. 

“* That cat you printed this morning is a /ibe!,’ 
protested the irate citizen. ‘ It doesn’t oox 
abytbing sike me.” “ Impossible!’ repiied the 
editor. ‘‘ Why, we've used that cut dozens ! 
times and you're the first one to make a kick.” 

Mamma (plying the strap)—There,t ere 401 
there! Now, don’t let me cateb you in the pantry 
again. 


Tommy—Boo! hoo! I tried no} to let you 


cateh me this time. 


Sirepger—They tell me this is a very besltd 
country; not many deaths here. 

Oowoo0y—Well, Broaco Pate died las! we2k. 
S'ranger—Ab! but toat wasn’t & Daturs 


Oowdoy—What! Lemme tell yar, mister, ¥!'°° 


a feller’s ketched stealin’a boss there couldn't 
nothin’ happen to him more natural than dest). 


Nell—So she’s decided to be married on F"! 
day,eb? T at’eawfally unlucky. 
Bell—Bat ebe says she notices that 


tha 


papers alwaye bave more room to devotes 10 
weddings in their Saturday issues. 


The cook’s duties cover a wide range. 


The elevator man who calls out floors *:'§ 


stories. 


No doctor can truthfully claim to erjoy #00! 


Ive only natural for the crank to find |’ § 


He—Wiill you give me a kiss? 
Sne—Yes, if you don’t give it away. 


It’s better for the mariner to takea reef a 


sail than to take a sall on a reef. 





—(aslifornia fruit growers report 4593 ge 


4 
by 


——The chief event, or series of even'’, 


Edward III.’s reign was the beginning 0 ‘°° 
“ Hundred Years’ War.” which wae 80 disss‘' 08 
to both countries. The claim of the Ev4!'*D 
kiug to the throne of France was quite bascieet, 
and the real causes of the war were various * ts 
of Preneh hostility sgainst England tc °° 
Channel, in aid of Scotland, and in Guienne. r 
was in 1840 that Edward assumed the tite : 
King of France,” and quartered the Prev’) 
arms (the fleur de lys) with his own (the [°\” 
ards or lions), in order to please bis allies. 
Fleminge, who were feudal vassals — 
and could only aid the English sovereign 4° *' 


It 


of Fraxceé, 


1 








a eet mB 
———— —— 


thawed out, it may still be presented on the 
table in prime condition. Housekeepers do 


robbed of its violet and blue and part of its | distant relative. ‘* King of France.” 


mente, such as pepper and the like.” — to be sure that they are exactly accarate. 
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POETRY, 


a BOBNS. 


v singer of a northern clime, 
ro thee our thanke belong, 
wao gave to all a gift sublime. 

The legacy of song. 


orovor peaceful be thy rest, 
where Doon’s bright waters flow, 
,od from the 004 above thy breast, 
rhe rose and daisy grow. 


cad where the heart is ever young, 
when love is warm and true, 
weet seems the simple song thou sung, 
and Highland Mary knew. 
J. B. M. WRIGHT. 





merrimac, Mase. 


vt TWENTIETH CENTUBY GIBL. 
sho » snappy and smart as the hottest red pep 








;, race with the angele she’s closely allied. 
Ip | <otness no Queen of the turf can outetep her 
old up 8 bead with more Deaatifal pride. 
Be: smile bat reflects the bright spirit within her, 
her lp bas a proud “ don’t you jolly me ” curl, 
Av De ebe a saint or an innocent sinver, 
7 .«re’s none Like the twentieth century girl. 


He: sugh flows as sweet as the ripple of stream 
ele. 

Her sopg would the ear of an args! entrance, 

Her «yes are 80 soft that they seem little dream 


als. 

a cnallenge to love in their every glance. 
ghe :2ems toe real acme of female perfection. 

In basuty’s great diadem she is the pearl; 
There's scarcely & flaw that demands a correc 


tioa 
Observed in the twentieth century girl. 


In shop or boudotr, in the parlor or kitehen, 
she spines with the light of American grace, 
She's all we cvuld ask in her figare, and rich in 
Dame Fortane’s best dower, her beauty of face. 
Her modesty sometimes seems tardy in action 
When dancing in gayety’se maddening whiri 
And then ber cate Ooldness seems but an attrac 
tion 
Qalte fitting the twentieth century girl. 


She bas a quick tongae. and a ripe brain to feed 
it. 
Discusses all questions from science to sport, 
You cffar advice and she’s ready to heed It, 
Proviced ’tis of an agreeable sort. 
In satire ebe gives her opponents no quarter, 
Io love all ber words have & syrupy puri, 
In spate or 10 quarrels no fabled old Tastar 
Could silence the twentieth century girl. 


Without her tnis earth would be Dat as the set 
ting 
Of gcld with the beautiful gem torn away, 
Ite men folk but growling old animale, fretting 
Ip solitade’s gloom tor a twinkie of day. 
Then bere’s @ hurrah for the sparkling young 
jewel! 
wid all of earth’s treasures the daintiest pearl, 
She sweetens our cup—shbe’s the salt in life’s 
gruel, 
The peerless, chic twentieth century girl. 
—Denver Post, 


— 


THE LITTLE S8QUABE CLOCK. 


The china dog on the tabie sat, 

And the ivory elephant round and fat, 

And the crystal cat, and the littlo sqaare clock— 
Ticg tock, tlox tock, tick tock, tick tock! 





Down came a fairy so dear and sweet, 
Golden gowned co the tips of her feet; 

No taller she wae thao a light suft q ill, 
And she asked them to wisn, as fairies will. 


Loud rose the dog’s beseeching wail: 

“T pave lost my tall, I nave lost my tall! 
O Fairy free, if thy power be true, 

Givs me a new. give mea new! ” 


Up spake the elephant, spirit sunk: 

“ [nave cracked my trunks, [ bavecracked my 
trunk! 

O Fairy free, if thy power be trae. 

Give me a new, give m3 a new!” 


Quaoth the crystsl cat: “I much rejoice! 

For I've lcst my voice, on, I’ve lost my voice! 
O Fairy free, if thy power be true, 

Give me a 1-8-w, give me a m-e-w!”’ 


The tal y’s wand had a wondrous quirk; 

Each gift came forth and began its work. 

And then she saw—and she turned quite red— 

She'd forgotten the little eqaare clock, that 
sald: 


“ My corners have never a crick or crack, 
My hande are whole and I haven’t a lack. 
O Fairy free, dost bid me choose? 

Give, ob, give me something to lose! ’’ 


The crystal cat mewed a silent mew; 

The dog and the elephant woadered, too. 
The fairy nodded a nod sublime, 

And flourished her wand, and gave it time. 


She gave it time, since when the grace 
O! sati:faction 1s on ite face, 
And all cay long, all night, ’« will sit, 
Losing and losing and losing it. 
—Agnes Lee, in St. Nicholas. 





GLADNESS. 

If living is a joy to you, 
Because your soul is sound, 

And life seems good and sweet and trae 
That you bave haply found, 

Then sing no falee anc hopeless strain 
Of doubting and despair, 

But lift your voice all clear and plain 
And sing that life is fair! 


Sing of its beauty and its worth, 
Its bright and sunny skier, 
Sing all tbe loveliness of earth 
Asseen by happy eyes; 
For then the souls despondent born 
Shall find them brave and strong, 
Their way less gloomy and forlorn 
Because of your glad song! 
—8t. Louis Republican. 





I scarcely grieve, O Natare, at the lot 

That pent "ay life within a city’s bounds., 

And shut me from thy sweetest sights -and 
sonnods. 

Perhspt I bad not learned if some lone cot 

Had nurseda dreamy childhood, what the mart 

Taught me amid its turmoil. So my youth 

Hac missed fullmany a stern but wholesome 
truth. 

Here, too, O Natare, ip thie haunt of art, 

Thy power is on me, and Lown tby thrall. 

There is 00 unimpressive spot on earth! 

~he beauty of the stars fe over all, 

Auc cay and darkness visit every hearth. 

Clouds do not scorn us: yonder factory’s smoke 

Looked like a golden mist when morning broke. 

—Henry Timrod. 





mY WORK. 
My work, however email, 
No hands can do but mine; 
It 1s God’s special sall 
To me, a voice divine. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





_ 485 love to light! O wonderful the way 
at leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
— darkness and from sorrow of the night 
oa roing that comes singing o’er the sea. 
r = ‘ove to light! Through light, O God, to 
thee, 
W5o art the love of love, the eternal of light 





“ove isa day 

With no thought of a morrow; 
oro lo a joy 

With no thought of sorrow. 


.0¥8 18 to give 
With no thought of receiving; 
-OV@ Is to trust— 
Without quite believing. 
—Oharles Henry Webb, in Bazar. 








More than our eeble hearts can pine 

. For holiness, 

‘he Pather in bis tenderness divine 
Yearneth to bless. 

—Frances Power Oobbe. 


*Reo. 
4 Napelcen ef Samean Finance. 


*Beo was a short, aquat Malay, with a face like 
& ekate, barring his eyes, which were long, 
narrow elite, apparently expressing bothing but 
Indiffereree to the world in general. But 
they would light up sometimes with a merry 
twinkle, when the old rogue would narrate some 
of bis past villainies. 

He came to Samoa in the old days, long before 
treaties and imperial commissioners and other 
gilded vanities were dreamt of by us poor, bard 
working tradere. He seemed to have dropped 
from the sky, when one afternoon, as Tom Den! 
son and some of his friends sat on Oharley the 
Raussian’s veranda drinking lager, he merehed 
Up to them, sat down on the steps and said 
* Good evening.” 

‘* Bello,” paid Seblater, the skipper of the 
Apps Goddeffroy. * Who are you? Where co 
you come from? ” 

He waved a short, stumpy and black clay pipe 
to and fre, and replied vagueiy, ‘Oh, from 
somewhere.” 

Some one laughed, surmising, correctly 
enough, that he had run away from a ship. 
Then they remembered tbat no vesse! had even 
touched at Apia for a month. Later on he told 
Denison that he bad jamped overboard from a 
Baker’s Island gusnoman as sbe was running 
down the coast, and swam ashore, landing at a 
point twenty miles distant from Aople. ‘ibe 
natives in toe various villages had given him 
fod, so when he reached the town he was not 
hungry. 

‘© What 
Sebluter. 

“*Bcme tobacco, please. Aud a dollar or two. 
I can pay vou back.” 

“ When?” said Hamilton, the pilot, incredu- 
lously. 

The pipe described a semicircle. * O32, tomor- 
row night, before, perhaps.” 

They gave him some tobacco and matches and 
four Bolivian ‘‘iron” half dollars. He got up 
and went across to Volkner’s combined store 
and ar -g sbanty over the way. 

* He’s gone to buy a Dottie of square face,” 
said Hamilton. 

‘* He deserves it,” said Denison, gloomily. *' A 
man of his age who could jamp overboard and 
swim ashore to this rottes country should be 
pros · atoo wth a case of gin—and a knife to cut 
hie throat with after he has flaished it.” 

Ia about ten minutes the old fellow came out 
of Volkner’s store, carrying two or three stout 
fishing lines, several packets of hooks and haif 
a4¢z-n ebip Disculss. He grinned ashe passed 
the group on the verends, and then, squatting 
Cows on the sward near by, began ‘o unooll the 
lines ana bend on the hooks. Denison was 
interested, Went over to him, and watehed the 
ewift, ekilfcl manner ia which the thin browa 
fingers worked. 

“* Where are you going to ish?” he inquired. 
The broad, fist face lit ap. “ Oatside in the 
dam deep water—sixty, eighty fa’am.” 

Denison left bim and went aboard the ancient 
cockroach-infested craft of whieh he was the 
heartbroken supercargo. Halffan bour later 
"Reo paddled past the schooner in a wretched 
old canoe, whose outrigger was so ineecurely 
fastened that it threatened to come adrift every 
fustant. The old man grinned as he recognized 
Denison: tuen pipe in mouth, he went boldly 
out through the passage between the lines of 
roaring surf into the tumbling blue beycod. 

At ten o’clock, jast as the supercargo and the 
skipper were taking the'r laet nip before turn- 
ing In, the ancient slipped quietly alongside in 
his canoe and clambered on deck. In his right 
hand he carried a big, salmon-like fish, weighing 
aboattwenty pounds. Lsying it down on the 
deck he po!nted to It. 

“ Plenty more in canoe like that. 
some more?” 

Denison went td the sidejand looked over. The 
canoe was loaded down tothe gunwale with the 
weight of isk—‘sh tnat the lazy, loafing Apien 
Datives caught but rarely. The oldman passed 
up two or three more, took a glase of grog and 
paddled ashore. 

Next morning he repsid the borrowed money 
and showed Denison $15—the result of his first 
ofght’s work in Samoa. The saloon keepers and 
other white people said he was a treasare. Fish 
in Apia were dear an1 hard to get. 


do you want, anyway?” asted 


You want 


On the following Sanday a marriage procession 
entered the Rarotongan Ohapel in Matafele, and 
Tarreo (otherwise 'Reo) was united to one of 
the prettiest and least disreputable native girls 
in the town, whose psrents rec.gn'z3d that ’Reo 
was likely to prove an eminently lucrative and 
squeezable sonin law. Denison was the best 
msn, and gave the bride a five-dollar gold piece 
(baving previously made a private arrangement 
with the bridegroom that he was to receive value 
for it in fish). 

»Reo’s wife’s relatives built the newly married 
couple a house on Matauta Point, and’Rs0 spent 
much in giving the Dride’s local connections a 
feast. Then the news spread, and cousine acd 
second cousins and various breeds of aunts and 
half uncles traveled up to Matauta Point to 
partake of his hospitality. He did his best, but, 
in a Gay or so, remarked sadly that he could not 
catch fish enough ina poorcanoe. Ifhe had a 
boat he could make $50 a week, the said; and 
with $60 a week he could entertain his wife's 
honored friends continuously and in a befitting 
manner. [Ihe relatives consulted, anc thinking 
they had a good thing, subscribed, and bought a 
boat (on credit) from the German firm, giving , 

mortgage on a piece of land as security. Then 
they presented ‘Reo with the boat, with many 
complimentary speecher, and sat down to 
chuckle at the way they would ‘ make the old 
ool work’; and the * old fool” went straight- 
way to the American Consul and deciared bhim- 
selfto be a citizen of the United States, and 
demanded his country’s protection, as he feared 
his wife’s relatives wanted to jew bim out of the 
boat they had given bim. 

The Consul wrote out something tertifying on 
a big sheet of paperand tacked it to the boat, 
and warned the surprised relatives that an 
American msan-ol-war would protect ’Reo with 
her gune, and then ’Reo went insidebts house 
and beat his wife with a canoe paddle and; 
chased ber violently out of the place, and threat- 
ened her male relatives with a large knife and 
fearfal language. 

Then he took the boat round the other side of 
the island, and sold it for $200 toa trader, and 
came back to Apia to Denison, and asked for a 
pasesge to Tutulla, and the German firm entered 
into and took possession of the mortgaged land, 
while the infuriated relatives tore ap and down 
the beach, demanding Tarreo’s blood in a loud 
voice. Tarreo, with his $200 in his trousers’ 
pockef, sat on the schooner’s rail and looked at 
them stolidiy and withous Ul feeling. 


Denison landed tne ancient at Leone Bay, on 
Tatulle, for he had taken kind’y to the old 
scoundrel, who bad many virtues and could give 
points to any one, white or brown, inthe noble 
art of deep sea fishing. This latter qualification 
endeared bim greatly to young Tom, who, when 
he was not employe’ in keeping the captain 
sober, or bringing him round after an attack of 
« 4, ¢.,”? spent all his spare time in fishing, either 
at sea or in port. 

Reo settled at Leone, and made a go0d deal of 
money buying copra from the natives. The na- 
tives got to like him, he was such a conscien- 
tious old fellow. When he buog the baskete of 
copra on the iron hook of the steelyard, which 
was marked to weigh up to 160 pounds, he 
would call their attention to the marks as he 
moved the heavy “ pea” along the yard. Then, 
one day, some interfering Tongen visitor exam 
ined the pea,end declared that ic bad been taken 
from a steelyard designed to weigh up to four 
hundred pounds. ’Reo was so hurt at the insin 
uation that he immediately took the whole apps 
ratus out beyond the reef in his boat and indig 
nantly senk it in fifty fathoms of water. Then be 
returned to bis house, bade his wite (ne had mar 
ried again) a sorrowful farewell. and said his 
heart was broken by the slanders of a vile Ton 
gan pig from a mission school. He would, he 
eaid, go back to Apia, where he was 
by all who knew him. Then he began to pack 
up. Some of the natives sided with the Tongac, 
some with ’Reo, and in a few minutes a free fight 
took place on the village greep, and ’Reo stood 
fu his doorway and watched it from his narrow, 
piglike eyes; ther, being of 8 magnanimous pat 
ure, he walsed over and asked three stout youths 





who had beaten the Tongan into a state of an 


consciousness snd were jamping on his body not 
to bart bia. 

About midnight ’Reo’s house was seen to be in 
flames,and theiowner, uttering wild, weird screams 
of “ Pia ola! ia ola!” (‘‘Merey! Merey! ”) flea 
down the beach to his boat, followed by hie 
wife, a large, fat woman, named appropriately 
enough Taumafa (Abundance). Toey dashed 
{ato the water, clambered into tre boat, aad 
began pulling seaward for their lives. The 
Villagers, thinking they both had gone mad, 
eased at them in astonishment, and thea went 
back acd helped shemeelves to the few goods 
eavea from the burning house. 

As scon as Reo and the good wife were out 
sight of the village they pat about, ran the bo 
foto a little bay farther duwa the coast, planted 
@ bag containing §700, with the best of the 
trade goods (saved oefore the fire was discov- 
ered), and then set salifor Apiato ‘get jastice 
from the Oonsal.” 

The Consul said it wae 2 sbocking outrage; 
the captain of the United States ship Adiron 
daer coacurred; and eo the cruiser, with the 
fojured, stolid faced ’R300n board, steamed off 
to Leone Bay and gave the astonished natives 
twelve hours to make up their minde as to which 
they would do—pay 'Reo $1000 in cash or bave 
their town burned. Tney paid §600—all they 
coald raise—and then in a dazed sort of way sat 
down to meditate as they saw the Adirondack 
steam off again. ‘es 

*Beo gave his wtfe a small share of the pian 
der and sent her home tv her parents. When 
Tom Denison next saw him be was keepilug & 
boarding house at s.evuke, in Fiji He told 
Depieon he was “elcome to free board and lodg 
ing fora year. ’'R:e had bis good points, as I 
have said.—Lonis Becke, in the Pal) Mall 
Gaz tte. . 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





The Bad Quarter. 


‘* 1’'m afraid, Irene, you'll have to take my 
place '0 Say.” 

Irene Gage turned briskly from the window. 
Is would bea perfect day, and the ice on the 
river was firm and smooth. The fret Saturday 
of the winter, too,on which skating had beer 


possible. 
“Of course, Leones, I will,” she said after 
swallowing once or twice. * If you stay at home 


and let mamma dostor your cold, you will oe all 
right by Monday.” 
Just then the gentile little mother brought ip 
the steak and coffee, and they all took their 
places at the breakfast table. The family con 
cisted of tne fsther and mother asd these two 
Gaughters, Leona was twenty-one, and for a 
year she bad had a small stock of tancy work 
materials for sale in the Dook and stationery 
store of a friend. Ia addition to selling these 
goods, she did embroidery for others. Her 
mother and sister heiped with this worg. 
Irene was fourteen, and a tenth-grade pupil in 
the Somerville High School. There was an 68 
pecial reason that winter for the great interest 
chown in she store. In two months the small 
mortgage Ou their home was due. Mr. Gage had 
been a partial invalia for years, bat bad now re 
gained his heaitb, and was working at a fair 
salary. He would be ableto pay the debt all but 
$100. Hie wife and daughters were working 
nara, boping to be able to surprise him by giving 
bim the needed sum. 

So Irene cheerfully gave up her holiday, and 
istered to Leona’s directioas. 

* ite too Dad it’s Saturday,” the eldest sister 
began ; but Irene interrupted oer. 

** 1’ oave to be excused from school if it was 
apy other day. I know Saturday isa busy day, 
bus I’ll try not to make many blunders.” 

* Stopat the express Off se as you go down,’ 
Leona began. * Tae mea sral embroidery silz 
for Mre. Hunter will be there. Be carefai not to 
got the floselie mized wito the others. Miss 
Ulay is coming in today to select silk for a violet 
oeentrepicee. 0, don’t forget to tell Lena Cramer 
that the Onspian floss came yesterday. She will 
stop on her way to dianer.” 

* Don’t tellme any more,” Irene cried. ‘ Go 
back to bed, dear. I’lido my best.” 

On reaching her sister’s piace of business, she’ 
proceeded to arrange the emall stock of goods 
in the moat attractive manner possible. Tnere 
were several customers, then @ia)l came. {rene 
looked over loagingly at the display of books on 
the opposite counter. Mr. Wilkins always 
allowed her to read any she chose, and there 
was ‘A Singalar Life ” that she could Anish ia 
couple of bours. 

** I won’r, thougb,” she decided suddenly. “I 
will attend co the store; for, if I begin to read, I 
sball forget where I am.” 

She sat down to work at the pretty linen pho- 
tograph frame her sister had commeneed. It 
was to be embroidered with seariet carnations, 
and she selected the shades with the greatest 
care. 

She had just finished ber mié-day lunch, when 
@ man, who was a stranger to her, entered the 
store, and calied fora paper of needies. He 
threw down a silver dollar in payment. Irene 
Drought bim the change, but be handed her back 
one of the quarters she had given bim. 

“TI don’s want thas. It’s no good,” he said 
harsbly. 

Irene examired it closely. It was worn and 
defaced, and the stamp was different from the 
ene usually found upon coins of that denominua- 
tion. 

* Are you sure It is not good? ” she asked. 

e ’m sure you can’t pass itoffon me. I’m in 
hurry,” wae bie ancourteous reply. 

The girl’e cheeks flushed. He thought sh® 
was trying to cheat him. She brought avotber 
quarter ofa dollar without a word. When he 
was gone, she again locked intentiy at the piece 
of money that she hold in her hand. 

** I don’t know where I got it, but it will have 
to be thrown away,” she thought. * The loss 
will eat up the profitson the sales Ihave made 
this morning. Just when weare so anxious to 
earn money, too. It may be good, after all.”’ 

She stood a moment irresolute. Then she 
went to the cach drawer, and put the quarter in 
the department where the coins cf that denomi- 
tion were kept. Her face burned, but she went 
back to her work. 

The silk knotted, and her impatient fingers 
made the matter worse. A party o! schoolgiris, 
skates over their arms, hurried by, nodding and 
waving their hands to her. 

Customers were plentiful that afternoon. 
There was no opportunity of disposing of the 
quarter, however, until the short winter day wae 
drawing toaclose. Mrs. Van Dorn, a wealthy 
but eccentric old lady, entered and asked for 
ribbon. 

“« Let me see some of your work that is fo 
ished,” she said after selecting a yard and a 
quarter of ribbon. ‘‘I want to have some em 
broldery done, if I can fod some one who will do 
it well.” 

Irene deftly spread before her the few pleces 
of work Leona bad on hand. Mrr. Van Dorn 
scrutinized them closely, and asked many ques- 
tions aboat the texture of the linen and the laun- 
arying of the silk. Irene answered her politely. 
Bo interested did she become that the haunting 
coin was forgotten until Mre. Van Dorn said, 
taking a haif-dollar from her purse to pay for the 
ribbor— 

* 1711 see about the work after I come back 
from Detroit aext week.” 

Irene was disappointed. The erder would have 
been such a helpto them. At she opened the 
Grawer to get Mre. Van Dorn’s change, the sus- 
pected quarter caught ker eye. 

*¢ Pll give it to her,’ she thought. “ She is so 
rich, she will never feel the loss of twenty-five 
cents.” 

She gave herself no time for thought. Mrs 
Van Dorn dropped the piece of money in her 
purse without looking at it, and started for the 
door. 

ee 1s done,” Irene said to herself, ‘and I’m. 
so glad; for— ” 

She stopped abruptly. What had she done? 
An overwhelming setse of her wrong doing 
smote her. Was it gone forever,—her honesty 
and peace? Mre. Van Dorn was closing the 
door from the outside when her name was called. 

‘‘Gome back, please, Mre. Van Dorn,” Irene 
sald, opening the door. ‘‘ Your change is not 
right.” 

“ There was a bad quarter in the drawer,” she 
went on as Mrs. Van Dorn re-entered the room, 
* and I gave it to you. I will get another.” 





In silence the lady extracted from her plethoric 
purse the coin given her by Irene. When she 


, you about that quarter. Mr. 


had returned it to Irene and received another in 
ite place, she spoke: 

* Q100F you should make such a mistake when 
you spew is wae there.” And the small gray 
eyes shot & keen glance at the girl’s agitated 
face. * Was ita mistake?” 

Irene’s scarlet lip trembled. Sarely, she bad 
Gone evil eacugh, and, real'sing ber own weak- 
nes?, a swift cry for help went up to the Mighty 
One who always bears. 

“It was not a mistake. The coin was giv n 
me, and I tried to meke myself believe it woula 
not be wrong to pase it on, but— ” 

Her voice failed her. Mre. Van Dorn showed 
no mercy. 

» Whats made you call me back when you’ 
scheme worked so well?” she asked, an unmis- 
takable sne-r in her voice. i 

“ Because I saw. allin a moment, how wicked 
it was,” Irene sald faintiy 

Mre. Van D rn went away. Jrene bent over 
the box of ribbons to bide her tears. Then a 
customer entered, and she was obliged to give 
ber attention to business. 

The store closed at siz. Irens found that 
Leona was better and resting intne big, sleepy 
hollow chair before the parlor grate. From the 
kiteben came the appetizing odor of scalloped 
oysters and coffee. Mre. Gage was apparently 
busy over the seven o'clock dinner. The girl’s 
eyes wandered from the neatly spread table ip 
the dining room to the cosey parlor where the 
rose shaced lamp cast a suddued glow over the 
dilossoming plants in the window, the ivory keys 
of the cottage organ, and the pooks in the pretty 
oaken case. 

Itwas so homelike. And they bad been so 
happy. Would sheever be happy again? Sit- 
ting Gown on the hearth rag she told her sister 
all. Leona’s eyes were filled with a tender light 
as she pent over [rene. 

* You poor little thing, I ought to have told 
‘Wilkins gave it to 
me two weeks ago. He found it when he made 
up the casP, and he told me perhaps I could sel 
it to Cousin Bert. You know he is an enthusiastic 
collector of old and curious coins. 80, you see, 
you did pot take the quarter in change.” 

* Bat I tried to oneat Mrs. Van Dorn. I’ve 
lost you the : rider for her eork, too. O Leona, 
I didn’t Know [ could be so wicked.”’ 

On Monday Leona was able to resume ber 
duties. Thursday after school, Irene stopped in 
the store on her way home. Tne fiush of excite- 
ment on her sister’s face told her at once that 
something had happened. 

Ive Mre. Van Dorn,” Leona cried, dropping 
in ber lap the browa linen cushion she was em- 
broiderivg with eweet peas. ; 

Irene sank into achair. ‘ Well,” was all sebe 
could say. 

Leona nodded her golden head. ‘‘ She’s a dear. 
She has ordered a whole set of table linen, em- 
broldered in cowslips. I—we, rather, for you 
and mamma must help me—are to bave $35 for 
be work. Then the commission op the mate 
Flale, which she buys here, will amount to $5 


more.” 
Irene gave a little gasp. * Ob, papa will surely 
have the bundred dollars now.” 


“You haven’s heardit all. Mrs. Van Dorn 
fd: ‘Tell your sister that she is the bravest 
girlI kuow. The sense of right that enables 
one *o face again and conquer a temptation once 
yielded to is of God.” 

Irene bowed her head. Mrs. Van Dorn was 
right. God had given her strength to win the 
victory, although at fret she had failed. 

A month later Leona entered the parlor one 
evening, and held ap a crisp five-dollar bill. 
* See, Cousin Bert gave it to me for the bad 
quarter.” 

‘* For what?” [rene cried. ‘03, is it possible 
it waen’t bad, after al’.” 

Leona laughed gleefully. “It proved to de 
valuable because of i's scarcity. Bert has been 
looking for one to add to bis vollection fora 
long time.” 

Irene looked thoughtfully out acrose the snow- 
covered street. It had, indeed, been a valuavle 
quarter to her. —Anna Johnson, in the New York 
Opeerver. 








HISTORICAL. 


——St. Ninian, believed to have been born 
about 860 on ths shores of the Solway, made a 
Dilgrimage to Rome, wae consecrated Dishop, 
and before hie death, in 483, did much to evan- 
ge'lze the Southern Picte. In the middie of the 
sixth century, the famous Kentigern, the 
famous 8t. Mungo, began to work in Strath- 
clyde, becoming the patron saint of Glasgow, 
where histomb and relies were revered down 
to the time of the Reformation. The great 
impulse toa change of faith came from Ireland, 
and 8t. Columbia is regarded as “the Apostle 
of Scotiand.’’ 

——Of all the revolutions which have hada 
permanent influence upon the civil bistory of 
mankind, there is none more remarkable, none 
that could be less anticipated dy human pru- 
dence, as to 1t8 origin, extent and duration, than 
the material and moral conquest effected by Mo- 
hammedanism, the religious faith styled Ielam. 
The human agents of the marvellous religious 
and political change were the Arabs or Saracens, 
the only people of Semitic race that have playea 
@ great part in history since the days of Car- 
thage. The religion which was founded by 
Mohammed isthe last of three great religions 
wheh bave come out from among Semitic 
nations. All of these‘faiths expressly taught the 
unity of God, and forbade the worship of idols. 
Judaism, Obristianity, Islam—these are the three, 
and the last may be briefly described asa con- 
fused imperfect form of the second, in its ethical 
essence of resignation to the Divine will. 

——With local differences and preferences of 
cult and rite, all Greeke worshipped the twelve 
great gods of the Olympic pantheon, developed 
from the earlier worship of natural powers. 
Z 3u8 was lord of the eky, ruler of all other gods 
as well as of men. His wife, Hera, was goddess 
of maternity. Athena, the great deity of Athens, 
@ maiden goddess, was the representative of 
power and wisdom, the patronese of political 
communities, and of such useful social arte as 
weaving and agricaiture. Apollo (Prebus), 
whose worship was really the chief among the 
Greeks, identified later with the Sun god (Helios), 
was the divinity of healing, music, poetry and in 
tellectual power. Hermes, herald of the gods, 
patron of eloquence, shrewdness, invention, 
commercial skill and cunning; Demeter, goddess 
of the earth and its fruits; Artemis, the chief 
maiden goddess, devoted to the chase, after 
wards connected with the moon, as ber brcther, 
Pbhoabus Apollo, with the sun; Hestia, goddess 
of the hearthfire, and Aphrodite, the lovely deity 
of beauty and sensual affection, these complete 
the liat of the greater deities worshipped by invo 
cation and by sacrifices. 

—The early state of Ireland, wild, tangled, 
roadless territory, abounding in forests, streams, 
lakes, andin boge which still cover about one- 
sixth of the territory, is wrapt in mystery. We 
ean only begin to deal with the country as bis- 
torical after the beginning of the Obristian era, 
when the rude Celtic tribes had bards styled 
Ollanhs or Sennachies, and men called Brehons 
asthe jadges and law makers. The country 
was called “ Scotie” from the Scoti, a Celtic 
people who took much of the land from previous 
possessors of their own race. There was no 
hereditary right. Beforethe death of a chief- 
tain, one of his family, jadged to be the Attest, 
was chosen “ Tanist,”’ or successor, by the clan. 
Allthe land belonged to the clan or sept, and 
was held by it for the general benefit, without 
any system of a feudal kind. Ia view of the 
modern q aeation of land ia Ireland, it is curious 
to find, in the Senchae-Mor, one of the two chief 
books of ancient Irish law, regulations on three 
rente: the rack rent, to be extorted from one of 
a strange tribe; the fair rent, required from one 
of the same tribe; aud the stipulated rent, to be 
paid by either. 

——The Ohemical Bank, the Standard Oil Com 
pany or the Fifty Associates, prosperous as sil 
of them are, are not to be compared with the 
New River Company of London. A! three of the 
first mentioned companies, however, are young 
yet in comparicon with the London concern, 
which is nearly four hundred years old. New 
River Oompany, chartered in 1619, is not only 
the oldest commercial company in the world, but 
it enjoys the Gistinetion of being the best paying 
one also. Its original capital was seventy- 
two shares at $1260 each. Thirty-two of these 
shares are intact and sell at public aue 
tion for $630,000 to $640,000 each. One 








is now advertised to be sold and is expected to 


bring at least $680,000. The other shares bave 
been split up into fractions,and 1-118 hes sold 
for $4360. At Gres aividends were only $15 per 
ohare; last year they were close to $16 000 per 
share. Besides !s large income from water the 
Company Owns immense quantities of real estate. 
One bioek of Afty scree is only a snort distance 
irom toe Bank of Evgiand snd is cf great value. 
The company’s original capital cf 85,000 bas 
i eraared to $40,000,000 at thie time, 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


——Iv (twenty years the consnmption of beer iv 
Germany bas doabied. Itis now 136 litres a 
year per bead of the whole population. 

——In astate of nature tea trees grow to » 
hetant of furty feet, 1a cultivation they are 
dwasfed by prantag to not more than tbree. 

——Brit:eh egg eaters have been driven to form 
& * new-laid egg society,” and are establish ng 
Collecting Gepots in various parte of Engiano. 

——In some Itallan towns, instead of giving 
booke as prizes in public sebools, they give 
savings bank books, with a small sum entered to 
the credit of the prise wiuper. 

——A wire fence weaving machine bas been 
Gevised which enables a strong, serviceable 
fence to be constructed in position with rapidity 
and economy. The machine carries a pumber 
Of spools of wire, and tne weaving of the fence 
Drosresees rapidly. 

——A marked rice in the level of the Dead Sea 
bas been noted. The ruip, El Babr, that stood 
like an isiand near the mouta of the Biver Jor- 
dab; !s now completely under water. A brosd 
lagoon bas formed on the north side of the Jor- 
dan delta. Fhe water does not sink in summer 
and it ie surmised that the whole bottom of the 
Dead Sea bas been raised by volcanic action. 

——The pamber of Mahomoetans in the wo'ld is 
about 196 600000. Of tnese eighteen miil'on 
Gre under the rule of the Turkish government, 
twenty-three million are ruled by other Museul- 
man sovereigne, 86 500,000 are subject African 
Drinees, twenty million live in Onina and ninety- 
Bine million are ander Obristian rulers. 0: 
these last about ffty-sight million are under 
Britieb rule 

— In order to reduce the friction of worm. 
gearing, Charles M. Jones of Philadelpbia, Pa., 
has lovented a novel device. The driving or 
Piteh £1008 of the worm are formed with ac n- 
tinuous groove, which receives a series of balls. 
Daring the :otation of the worm the balis trave: 
freely along the asual pitch line and bear aga’n*t 
the teeth of the meshing wheel. Thus Mr. 
Jones substitates roiling friction for the usual 
sliding friction. 

——4A curious idea has just been put in opera 
tion in Berita. Arrangements bave been made 
whereby paren s of the poorer classes in the city 
and country may temporarily exchaoge their 
children, in order that the city children may 
learo something of country life,and profit pby 
steally by their coatings, while the country obil 
Gren @ay ecure the liberal education whieh 
town life affords. Thue far the scheme has 
worked smoovhly. 

——A piece of work in boring a well is reported 
from Eogiand that has not many parailele, it it 
‘8 matched eleewhere at all. The place where it 
wae Gone is Gainsborough. Tne bore ho e was 
Degun nearly six years ago. Down to 831 feet it 
was lined with 86 inch pips, and then for 386 
f et more with 8C inch pipe. When the hole bad 
reached a depth of 734 feet (in April, 1897) an 
accident happened. Tae boring tool, weighing 
two and a half tons, and secured toa ton and a 
helf of cable, got stuck. In trying to loosen it 
the rope >toke, and five hundred feet of it sank 
down over the tool, Hilling up fully three hundred 
fee of the well. 

















HOME DRESSMAKING, 


Gliimes by May Manten. 





3723 Five Gored Skirt 
22 to 32 in. Waist. 


@Theifive-gored skirtiis.a{popular standby ¢' at 
never loses its ‘place. The model fllustrated is 
up to date in every particular and includes si) 
the latest features. It fite smoothly and snugly 
atthe upper portiov, and flares gracefally as it 
falie to the floor. A: the bottom are two cirecu- 
lar frills tbat add to the smart effect, and are es- 
sentially practical at the same time. Outting 
over is a task that falle to the sbare 
of most women cf moderate mesns. Th- 
question of iength often must be mef. Th'? 
‘kizt, with the frille, allowe of pieciaog witbout 
diseovery, at the same time that it is in the 
height of style. As shown the material is s 
figured novelty in pastel tan, trimmed witb 
bands of narrow velvat ribbon, but the pattern is 
equally well suited to all drese materials, anc 
will be found particularly well adapted to 
foularde and all washable stoffs. 

The skirt iscut in five gores. Tne wits ones 
at each side are fitted with short bip darts. and 
the fulness at the back is laid in an inverted 
plait. 


11 yards of materi=] 31 inches wide, 8% yarde 
S32 inches wide, 6% yards 44 inches wide, 5% 
60 inebes wide will be required. 

Tbe pattern, No. 8738, ie ous in size for a 33, 
24, 26, 38, 30 and 83-inch waist measure. 
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3728 Woman’s Chemise, 
32 to 42 in. bust. 


Dainty, well made and well fitted underwear is 
Gear to ev: ry woman’s Peart. Hand-work adds 
to ite valae as ne quantity of trimming can ever 
do. The ebemiee iilustrated bac the merit of 
betpg simple and easily mede at the same 
time that it is ebspely apd cut after 
the latest model. As shown, it is of nainsook 
With trimming of neeciework. but long cloth, 
cambric, linen camb-ic and fine, soft musiin are 
all suitable and a!] axed, and lace can be substi- 
tuted for the needlework, wnen praferred, The 
neck can be cut round or square, the pattern 
providing for both shspes, and both it avd the 
arm’s eyes can |be Onlshed with beading or a 
barrow under facing, as preferred. 

To cut this chemise for a woman of medium 
8/Z6 24% yards of material 36 inches wide will be 
required, with 3% yards of beading and 4% 
yards of needlework to trim as iliustrated. 

The pattero, No. 8738, is cut in sizes for a 83> 
34, 86, 88, 40’ and 43-Ineb bust measure. 








3730 House Cown, 
22 to 40 in. bust. 


C @ rcuse gown that partakes of the nature of 
the tea gown, yet 1s not too elaborate f1r moro 
log wear, fille a practical need and always finds 

avisee. The model illustrated has the merit of 
being exceedinaly effective and giving a de- 
lisa ema:t effect, while in reality, it is sim- 
pitcity itself. A deft arrangement of trimming 
and the applied reverses give a bolero effect, and 
the Watteau back means charm and grace, but 
the gown fs cut quite simply and involves really 
very little labor. The model ie made from ool 
crepe de chine in robin’s egg blue with a Dias 
friliat the lower edge, yoku and trimming of 
cream lece and bands of bias bieck velvet, but 
-acnmere. Henrietta cloth, velliag, albatross a0 
Frevch flannel areall «ultable wonl materials, 
avd foulards, Indias and all the less costly silke 
are admirabie 

The gown is made with a fitted front lolog, 
over which the front proper ie arranged, side 
backs and Wattesu back; with under arm derts 
that render it smooth and well fittiag without 
being tight. Tho lace yoke is faced ino the 
lining, the revers are attached to the lower odge 
and rolled over the seam, so giving the jacket 
effact, and the lace is applied as indicated. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, but term'nats in soft, 
isce-edged frille over the ibands. At the front 
where the revers meet is a generous bow of soft - 
Liberty satin ribbon, and at the throatis a 
stock of lace Danded with narrow strips of velvet. 

To cut this gown fora woman of medium size 
1184 yards of material 31 inches wide, 10% 
yaras 37 inches wide, 10 yaris 82 inches wide, 
or 6 yards 44 inshes wite, wi'l be required, with 
% yard of piece lace 18 inches wide for yore, 
stock coller and revers. 

The nattorn, pumber No. 3730, is cut in sizes 
for «33 384, 86, 38 and 40-inc.1 bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPEOIAL PATTERNS—For pattern, illuse- 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
sgestamp), state namber, shown on cut, and 





size wanted, and write your name and address 
distine’ly. Matl orders filled promptly. Address 


To cut this skirt for a woman of medium # z-, | MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGEMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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it is a fact. 


as the one given 


Ripans Tabules 





WANTED—. 
banish pain an 
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Ripans Tabules actually do much 
good. This is not a mere supposition, 
Thousands of just such 
plain, straightforward statements 


cago, IIls., housekeeper prove it. 


‘| was completely run down in 
health. My complexion was sallow, Mt 
I had dark rings under my eyes and 
appetite was such that I became 
almost a skeleton. 
women’s medicines did me no good, 
although expensive. 


come back and I feel stronger and 
better than for five years.’’ 


ROI CSRWEAN 


age and *8 no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 6 cen 


may be 
store. samples and one thousand testimonials wil ai 
for 6 2 ed to the Ri; 00., No —F— 
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worcester (Mass.) Notes. 


Seated in the quaint old ofxe of George Wes 
son’s the other even og, wita the veteran driver 
on one side of he stove and Ion the other, and 
the old clock that hed hung on tbe wall for many 
years seemingly ticking out the words, “Bor 
ever, Never,” and tne old time picture of the 
dead and gone Tom Hyer apparently beaming 
un us both, we fell into a reminiscent mood and 
talked of other days. 2 

“Do: you remember the horse Farragut?’ 
asked George. ‘ The horse that ‘Tal’ Whi e 
Dought up in Vermont over 85 years ago and 
paid $1800 for. Whats horse he was! Why, I 
think that he was one of the fastest horses in the 
country. Well,‘ Tal’ Waite kept him a while 
and trotted nim on the ice and then [ took him to 
New York to sell him for White. I arrived in 
New York and drove him over to Pieetwood and 
there I met‘ Peg’ Pliefer. I told him that I'd 
got a likely youog horee and I would like to have 
him drive him a mile.” 

“<¢Ieain’s no use,” sald‘ Peg,’ for they have 
just been plowiag thetrack up as they are 
going to have a ranulog race here next week.’ 

* Bat foally l prevalied apon ‘Peg’ to arive 
the norsea balf mile. Well, he got into the 
suiky and drove Farragut a haif over the 
plowed track in 1.09. ‘ Peg’ wae wild.” 

“+ @ive thie horse to meto drive and we can 
maks a barrel,’ he said. 

“<No,’ I replied, ‘my instructions are to sell 
him.” sill Van Cots was keeping the hotel at 
Fleetwood, and it seems thas he had Deen hold- 
ing bis wateb, too, eo Bill stepped up and said: 

6 7°11) tell you, if you want to sell the horse, 
Commodore Vaaderbdilt will be out here very 
soon, and be will crive M>antain Boy. When be 
goes home you follow him down the road, and if 
you cao beat him he qill buy your horse.” 

‘+ Well, I waited until the Commodore came, 
and when be went down the road ! followed and 
beat him sweetiy. Tne next day the Oommodore 
inquired who I wae and [ called on him.’ 

** Whatdo you askfor your hcree?” said he. 
* Ten thousand dollars,’ said I. 

“6 Well,’ eald he, ‘I will think it over.’ 

~ - When I went Dack to the stable I found Sam 
MeLaughilo, who then drove all of the Oommo- 
dore’s horses, there. Sam eaid: 

*** You don’t want to fool around with the old 
man. Willian A. Vanderbilt is the man jou 
want to see.’ 

* So accordin zly I wentto see the latter. He 
told me that he bed a mare that he would like to 
mate, and if I would let Farragat be hitched up 
side of the mare be w ald like to Grivethnem. I 
did sc, and there wasao’t any spct or place that 
my horee dida’s oattrot the mare. Wal’, Van 
Gerb'ic came back and offared me $6000 for him, 
but I refnsed it. Tae next Suaday I was driving 
Farragut 00 toe roai, and he stepped into a hole 
and cut himeeif in a horrible manner. That 
spoiled a good trade. Marragat was a wonderfal 
horse.” 

Toen we talked about the old-time races at the 
old Fall Moon track, when Mary Taylor beat old 
Tom Ayer, and of the days of Hiram Woodruff 
and Dan Mace. This talk continued until the 
veteran George sought nis bed. This grand 
old-time driver is a phenomenon, aud of the 
stock that they doa’t make nowadays. 

Jobn W. Koibos bas purcnased a handsome 
bay gelding snd his breeding is of the best— 
Beaton iand Electioneer blood combined. The 
sire is by Gov. Bsaton (sire of BelleG., 32 13% 
Benatos M., 3.10, and many others), and tbe first 
dam is by Waipster, by Whips (sire of Azpdte, 
2.0444, acd the great Cobwebs, 2.18, owned by 
Natnan 8:rsue); second dam by Bichwood (sire 
of Jenole, 218. a grand race mare, and others); 
third dam by Narragausett, a pacer. This borse 
is named OCobares, and Mr. Kaidbs has entered 
him at the Pasig Sale, to de held in New York. 

The annual meeting of the Worcsster Driving 
Club took place Wednesiay evening and the 
same board of c fiers was re-elected. They are: 
President, Joho Watson; Secretary, J. W. 
Kalibbs; Creasurer, Julius Koight. There was 
only one change in the board of directo's. The 
genial horseman, Samuei Porter, resigned and 
Mr. Moulton was put in his place. Julius 
Knight, treasurer of the club, aired bimself in 
the Worcester papers by declaring bat he would 
no longer serve in that capscity, but when the 
time came he ace ‘pted tne offi se with alacrity. 

The clud has mapped out a good year’s basi- 
nesr, and bas everything before it,aad every- 
body wishes it the bestof luck. ‘‘ Old Sport” 
is the largest stockholder in the club, and he 
wishes it success, bat there are certain things 
that might as well be spoken of here as here- 
after. A few members attempted to criticise a 
criticism “Old Sport” made of some of the 
transactions at the races last year. Now, ‘Ola 
Sport” gave an honest criticism, and he was not 
alone in it. Congressman Thayer publicly did 
the same. Ed. Ooggswell and other newspaper 
writers also criticised it, as wellas masy prom'- 
nent horsemen, as did siso the daily papers; in 
fact, all who would like to see horse raciog 
conducted in a manner above suspicion. *' Old 
Sport” gave a little wholesome advice, which as 
a journalist he was bound to do. 

Now comes the argument used by some dis. 
gruntied members. They say the article stopped 
good men from entering their horses here. Well 
and good. Perhaps it did, and then perhaps it 
didn’t. Ifany man who had horses to enter 
here was prevented from coming he was to 
blame. All honest horsemen have nothing to 
fear. It didn’t debar crooked men or crooked 
horses from coming. If they nad nothing to fear 
from the criticism or the managemen’ then no 
honest mac could have. 

Then again they say, *' O11 Sport,” you belong 

to the same family and are a stockholder like 
ourselves aud you shoaldn’t hav, criticised. 
Well, all“ O.4 Sport” has to say is this, that 
this same family mast not mer ite own good 
name. ‘ Old Sport” gave it advice, not censure 
Now our positionis jast here. We own tw 
shares in the driving club at $50 each, aod 
are always willing to do all in our power to help 
the club. When the races are up and up none 
will chronicle it with any more pleasure than 
* Old Sport,” bat * Old Sport,” having only the 
besc interests of the American trotter at heart, 
cannot, whether he be a stock holder in the driv- 
ng club or not, be indifferent to questionable 
methods, incompetence, or crookedness, without 
the manhood in him arising to protest, and he 
reserves the right to criticise events,and he 
means it for the good of all concerned. 

If this cos not suit the members of the Driv- 
ing Olub, taen our two shares of stock are for 
gale to the highest bidder. With malice towards 
none and charity for all, we look forward with 
pleasure to the races, kaowing that the club has 
benefited by the past, and they will find no o26 
more ready to say a good wurd for them than 

“OLD SPORT.” 





Hartford Horse Wotes.: 


Oharles Soby will send his Dexter Prince colt, 
Princess Rose, to the coming sale in Madison- 
square Garden. Princers Rose was consigned 
o the last sale in New York, bat had to be with 
drawn owing to an accident received in going 
from the boat to the Garden. Ajithough the 
injury did not amount to anything more than 
strain, Mr. Soby did not wish to sell her until he 

knew she was all right again. 

Dick Slumenthal bas returned from Vermont 
with two of the best bred race prospects he 
could find. They are Alascan, by Arion (3 07%), 
and Barroness (3) (2.80), by Baronet (2.1144) 
Barroness won the : Vermont faturity last year 
for three year olds, taking a record of 3.30. Mr. 
Blamentbal has a strong stable for the baif-mile 
Circuits next summer, and sbould land iu front a 
great mapy times during the season. He has 
the following in bis bands at present. Prince H. 
(3.1734), Olairmont (2.1844), Barroness (2.80) (3), 
Alascan and a half brother to Split Ears (2.3714) 

M. B. Smith of this city has just brought 
Gown from Belfast, Me, a young pacing gelding, 
by Royal Dake, that promises to develop into a 
good race horse. He has no record, but Mr. 
Smith saw him step a quarter in 82 seconds on 
the ice before he purchased him. At Mr. Smith’s 
Stock Farm in Belfast, Me.,is the stallion Mars- 
ton O. (2.1934 as a tiree year old), by Piedmont 
(2.1734), that was brought out by Fred Hyde a 
few years ago. Marston O. can outstep anything 
in Belfast on the snow path. 

Mr. Ed, Linke of New Britain is using Nana 
(23.2634) on the road this wister. Nana is tbe 
dam of Orescent Wilkes, that is owned by Will 
Penfield of Meriden. 





LANDMARK 3505, BY VOLUNTEER 55; DAM, MEDORA, BY EUREKA. SON OF 
LONG ISLAND HAWK 24. 





Mr. J. H. Otis bas returned from the West 
with a number of horses. Among ibe 103 are two 
pairs. The cobs are high actors and toppy. The 
other pair are a perfect carriage team. Both are 
thoroughly city broke. 

The report comes from Willimantic that a 
driving club 1s being formed there, snd tbat mati- 
nee races will be given during the summer. The 
Willimantic track is one of tne best in the State, 
end has every convenience for horse raciog. 
Pred Olark, Allen Risk and Isaac Sanderson dia 
their training there a number of years. 

The asphalt pavement furnishes the cnly 
sleighing in Hartford at present, and a pumber 
of borsemen were out epjoying a sleigh ride 
¥riday and Saturday afternoon. A little more 
snow would put the speedway in shape for 
speeding. 

Gib Doolittle has euld bis hotel and stable at 
Stratford Ot., and is back at the ** old stand ” op 
Morgan street again. 

“ Jake” Mann, a well Known patron of race 

tracks, base opened a cafe in New Haven, Dear 
the postcfise. Hehas named his place “ The 
Gorseman.”’ 
The annual meeting of the Gentlemen’s Driv- 
ing Olub took place Monday ev ning io their 
club roome in the Oheney building, aod the fol 
lowing officers were elected for the coming year: 
Preside: t, O. H. Thrall; Vice President, Dr. M 
Griswola; Treasurer, E. P. Yates; Secretary, 
E. 0. 8t. Jobn. Directors, VUapt. J. O. Pratt, I. 
B Blumenthal, J. Henry Otis, Dr. F.8. Ingram 
and E.F. Kaayon. Auditors, Frank O. Sumner 
and F. D. Tattle. 

Treasurer H. H. Peck read his «nnual report, 
Wiich showed a balance of $73.37 in the treas- 
ury. There are 209 memoers on the books of 
the clad at presen’. To the retiring officers a 
hearty and unanimous vote of thanks was given 
Too much cannot de sald of the retiring officers. 
Tne club bas been raised toa memvership more 
than doable ite number whea tne retirirg cfi- 
oorsa took charge of the sffiirs of the clab. Tue 
apartments are second to none in New England 
andthe clab is outof debt. The lease of the old 
half-mile track on Albany avenue wii! expire in 
Jane. Just what action will be taken by the 
club in the matter of renewal is not yet Known. 

After adjournment the Lo'ue Quartette, com- 
posed of the following members of the clab, ren- 
dered a deligntfal programme: W. J. Carroll, 
first tenor,O. H. Miner, secon‘ tenor, O. 8. Sham 
way, baritone, and F. G. Burnbam, base. 

Toe past week has been a busy one in * horse 
Circles,” as the s.ieigning is first clase, and every 
body that owns a horse has been out giving him 
a trial on tbe snow path. Although the Speed- 
way in Riverside Park is in good condition fo: 
fast work, there were very few horsemen thet 
aid not go to’ old time” speeding ground op 
Washington street, as there are always pienty of 
borsemen on hand that are willing to brasb 
with any one who turns round with them. O! 
course the match races will not be decided cn 
Washington street, as the distance is not more 
than a quarter ofa mile where speeding can be 
Cone, owing to the car tracks crossing at Park 
street, which makes it too short a course to de- 
cide a matcd on. 

Dick Blumenthal refuses tc match Olairmunt 
sgeinet O. H. Burnbam’s trotter Vaneer, as the 
Wilton stallion will be sent to New York in a 
few days,to be sold at the sale in Madison-square 
Garden. 

Toe following appeared in the Hartford 
Times of Monday night, and qill explain it 
self: 

** Gartford horsemen have said a good deal 
about a little racing to amuse the lookers-on 

Now [rave a horse worth possibly $25, and ip 
order to furnisba little amusement will go & 
race, best three ia five, with any t.otter in Hart- 
ford, the same fo take piace over the Speedway 
in Riverside Park. Set the dey, and if there is 
no sleighing, will go to road cart.’”’ 

Hartford, Feb. 4,190!. O H. BUBNHAM. 

Among the large pumber of horsemen snd 
horses seen on the Washington street ** snow 
path ’ the past week were the following: W. H. 
Gosher, eith “old”? Guy (3 09%); E. W. Bow. 
doin, with Sam F. (3.19%4); rea Hyde, witb 
Lucrativa (2.18%); Danny Maher, the jockey, 
with Tod Orooks (3.10%); Joe Dennis, witb 
Handy (3.16%); Dr. Munroe Giswold, witb 
Qaickellver (3.1614) ;Oharles Jepoks,with Mook. 
ing Bird (3.16%4); John Jencks with Lady 
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GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY Ali 
POSITIVE CURE. 
Prepared 


exclusive- 
ly by J. E. 

mhbault 
ex-Veteri- 
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ment Stud 
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SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Imposstble to produce any scar or blemish. The 
saf2st best lister ever used. Takes tha ylace 
of all Jjiniments for mild or severe action, Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Gprains, Sore ‘Throat. Mer itiginvauable. ” 


WE GUARANTE that one tablespoonfn! cf 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wi | 
produce more actual results than a whole bottlo of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever mado. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Wacrun. 
ay to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Hold 
y druggists. or sent by expreee. charges paid, with ful 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive circu!arg 

testimonials, etc, Address 
TH? LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleve 1, Ohio 








Plerson (3.20%); H. H. Peck, with Bed Biru 
(3.3644); C.G. Uincolo,with Fred Mack (3.236% ): 
E. W. Ball, with Jessie Wilkes (3.31%); Harry 
orusie with the three year old Alascan, by Arion 
(2.07%); H. H. Jennings, with Prince 4d. 
(3.1736); Pred Griswold, with Keefer (3 3644); 
John Long, with Split Kare (3.37%); W. &. Lang- 
don, with Jennie Spinner (2.89%); Frank Good- 
acre, with Agua Dale; F. Uondron, with Beatrice 
Fred Pickle, with Tom, a green pacer that is very 
fast; J. Davie, with Oora Ashwood; O. W. Pratt, 
with Polly B.; W. H. Bowdoin, witn Qaick Turn 
(2.18%) ; John Ringrose, with Biectric Light; O. 
H. Thral), with a speedy little chestnut mare; M. 
Folton, with M E. ¥.; Tommy Winters, with P. 
J. W.; George L. Denning, with 8 wallow’s Sister; 
Oharles S.bdy, with Lennox; Tim Oronip, witb 
Princess Rose; Henry O:is, witha green pacer; 
BR. N. Fitzgerald, witha pair; Henry Dwight, with 
apsir; D. Daniele, with John Blackstone and 
Maok ; Oharles Urawfor¢, with his new road bors® 
anda numbor of otters which space will not 
allow me to name at present. 
T. J. Winters has one of the best sleigh Dorses 
In dartford, intis pacer T. J. W. He generally 
lands in front, no matter what company he 
ploks to’ brush ” witr. 
There will be a track laid out on the river, the 
Aret of the week, where the match races can be 
* pullei off * without danger of an acciden’. It 
bas been a number of years since races were 
beld on the river; the last one to take place was 
between Goseip Jr., owned by W. 8. Bowdoin, 
aod W. L. White’s gray pacer Brandy Wine. I+ 
tcog place Detween the two bridges, on the east 
Gartfora side of the river, and was won by 
Brandy Wine, driven by Harry Brueie. 
George L Uornwell of thie city bas accepted a 
sit on with the Mercantile Law Association cf 
jur.i.,eton, Vt. and will have charge of toeir 


office in Hartford. 
Ed. [Bowdoin has dex driving the proort 


team. Trey ioox well and should be capaole of 
a vor), act Mile toeotnor. 

W. wr. Dart is using bis trotter Warren H. on 
the “ snow path ”’ this winter. Youre, 
Hartford, Ot, Feb 9, 1901. *-Le Roy.” 


Buffalo No.es. 
EDITOR AMBRIOAN HORSE BREBDEB: 

A reports to toe contrary note@itastanding 
the Baffalo Driving Club will Dbejin line this year 
wit: a larger snd grander progremme than ever 
before, and the rapnere, whose claim to the Fort 
Erie track during August is based on something 
tar from substantial, will have to give way to the 
oarress racers. Secretary Jobn B. Sage of the 
Biffalo Driving Clab has just announced the 
atace vrogramme for the Grano Circait meeting, 
$18,000 in early closing events b ‘ing offered. 

The staxes are as followe; Tue Pan American 
Steke, 2.236 pacing, $6000; the Electric Olty 
Stake, 2.36 rotting. $6000; the Qaeen City 
Stake, 3.19 trot, $3000; the Niagara Biver 
Stake, 2.14 trot, $2000; the Iroquois Hotel 
Stake, 3.09 pace, $2000, and the Empire State 
Stake, 3.14 pace, $2000. 

It is expected that thie rich programme will 
{osare to Buffaloa tro ting meetia« auch as it 
nas cot seen in recent years. The first meeting 
of the East and West ucuaily takes place in this 
city, and from N+w E:igland cones a goodly 
ehare of the support accorded the luca club. It 
1s to be hoped that the ‘raisers around Boston 
ill lend their aia to mak og the 1901 ‘meet the 
banner meeting of the cluo. 

Horeemsn who follow ths Grand Olreuit will 
be pleased to learn that the Stace Fair oc m- 
wlerion, which met at A'beny on Wednesday, 
deeded to change the Gates of t' e annual exbi- 
bition from the week of Aug. 26 ¢ the secon 
week in Ssptember, in order chat Syr«cuse 
wight take the place alloted it inthe Grand 
Mrealt. The stake programm® wae also ar- 
ranged at the meeting, and the offerings include 
sue Woodruff Stake, 23.234 tro', g6000; tne 
Empire State Stake, 3.25 pace, $8000; th» New 
Yurk Oentral Sake, 3.123 trot, $3000, end tae 
Lackawanna Sate. 3.10 pac’, $2000. 

Tne vient at Syracuse is one of the finest of its 
kitd in thecountry. The track, buil« last sea- 
8. n. promises to be one of the fastest and safes! 
in the Sta ¢, and with the care it w.li receive this 
eoasor, John Smith of Boffalo baving charge 0' 
(t, the harness racers will flad it in first-class 
form. 

The change in the dates while most agreeable 
to Graud Olceult followers, worke con-iderable 
barm to numerous sgricaltural societies fa the 
State and to severai in that section sui rounding 
Buffalo. The State law, which distributes among 
agricultural societies the money collected under 
the racing law, vrovides that any exhibition 
Clashing with the State Fair will be entitied to no 
State support. Before Oxing on ‘ates for their 
aopual exhibitions the county societies await the 
claiming of dates by the State Fair Commission 
and then prcclaim ‘heirs. 

Among the societies clsiming the week of Sept: 
9, now taken by the State Pair, is the Erie 
Uounty Agricultural Society, whose annual 
extibition fe beld at Hamburg, N. ¥., but a few 
miles from Boffalo and connected by trolley, the 
Ohaatatqua County sosiety of Fredonir,some 40 
miles from Buffalo, and the Fravklinville (N. V. 
Association. The nows of the change created 
consternation among the fMficers of these asso- 
clations. If they take the week preceding the 
State fair they corfi'ct with other fairs in close 
proximity, and thesame occure if they postpore 
their exhibition to the week following the waek 
originally claimed. 

A meeting will be held in Buffalo the coming 
week, when the matter will be discussed and an 
arrangement effected if poseble. This state of 
affairs exists not only in this vicinity, but all 
over the State, and she desire to give a meeting 
of Grand Olreuit order at Syracuse has cou- 
pletely muddled the existing plans «f maby 
agricultural societies in the Empire State. 
Whether the meeting at Syracuse can be made 
a success financially .is .,problemetical, tbe 
absei ce of: betting not} being conduciv- ‘0 8 
meet of high quality from a sporting viewpoint 
It a mesting of equal importance ie held else 
where the same week with betting{added, Syra- 








cuse would probably not attract the bet: F class 





Qoick forn (2.18%4) and Sam F. (319%) asa | 
j; Law (3.06%): The Oorker, by Bex Americas 


of borees. Speculation gis one, becessity at & 
trotting Meetin. inese cays—or at lesst, sil 
attempts to give a meeting witbout it bave 
falle¢, ae witness the atiempce In this city in the 
years past, 

I saw secretary Dick of the Erie County Agri 
Cultoral S relesy after tae change in dates hac 
bern made, but be did not know what action his 
society wo id take in the matter. They. how 
ever, derive considerable revenue from the State, 
and are not likelyto rao a meeting clashing 
with the State Pair. After many years Mr. Dick 
bas pulled bis association out of the rnt it occu 
pied so long, and persuaded them to offer purses 
that will attract some horses worth seeingin a 
contest; $300 purses are rot very attractive, 
and the racing at Hamhurg hes not been of a 
very bigh quality. This year, however, $400 
purses are the v’gae and the meet should bea 
good one. 

Oheriey Dobie, who brought out Lord Vincent 
(2.08% ) and other good ones, and assisted W 
L. Save the latter pat of tne season of 1900. 
will open a pubi'c stable at Syracuse, it le said. 

Jamestown, N. ¥.. will be in line with a 
meeting this year, alter four or five years of 
idienesr. Ata meeting held a few dsys “go the 
Jamestowo Driving Olab was formed, William 
McLean be'ng elected president, E. E. Drayton 
treasurer, G. A. Wilkinson secretary. A meet- 
(ng will be given in June, dates in the Lake Erie 


‘ Cireult bsing obtained if possible. 


Anotber division of the Vitlage Farm stable, 
having received its fall qaota of work, has been 
sent from the covered track, at Jewettvilie, to 
the home farm st Eas: Aurora. In the lot is 
some cf the most promising youngeters owre1 
by thefarm. The Beau Ideal, by Dare Davil 
(3 09 ); dem, Nettie King (3.2034), dam of The 
Abbot (2.08%): Toe Jester, a brother of Lord 
Derby (3.07): Nonpareil, a four year old by Dare 
Devil; dam by Look: Legal Boliday, by Hetr-at 


(8.1134); dam Lady Bountifal: and Dandy 
Obimes, by Otimes; dam, Persia, sister of 
Excellence (3.1944), etc. 

Mr. seers Delieves he has two crack trotters in 
the two four year olds by Dare Devil (3.09), The 
Beau Ideal and Nonpareil. The former has 
stepped a half in 1.11, and the latter can show 
even more speed. Ware D-vil bas but four solts 
four years old, three of ih3 number being on 
Village Farm. Hehbas some 40 two year olds 
end they are good ones. A writer in the West- 
era Horsema.1 recently said that while Mr. 
Hamlin called Dare Davil the greatest stallion 
on Village Farm, he aouvted if there were any 
weaplings by that borse that would bring 
$10,000 (the price recently cffered for a brother 
of The Abbot, by Chimes). While the offer he 
referred tu was made for a brother of the world’s 
champion, and, therefore, an enasual affair, 
there are a few youngsters on Village Parm, 
sired by Dare Devil, that offers of the same 
amount would not purchase. 

George Foster, who has a stable of youngsters 
at the covered track, bas (lscovered a good 
pecerin the four year old colt The Prinee, by 
Gerald Bex (con of Rex Americus, 23.11%, and 
Geraldine, dam of Robert J.. 3.01%); dam, 
Priveese Chimes, dam of Lady of the Manor 
(3 0436), the chawpion paci ng mare. 

Ed. Baker has added three new ones to his 
string, all the property of T.@.Averyof Buf- 
falo. They are Juanna, by Favora (3 12%), 
dam, Juanita, by Mambrino King; a mare oy 
Boanle Boy, sire of Lecco (3.09%), ete., dam by 
A'mort Jr. (2.26), and a colt by a son of Jerowe 
Ed4y (23.164). Scott Oroy has a new pacer in 
Jeff Orooke, by Bud Qrooke (2.15%), dam by 
Jeff Devise. Bob Reaver had added tohis string 
Beile Davis (23.24%4), by Billy Davis,and two 
colts by a sonof Wilton (3.1934). He nas also 
the oscer Bart O. (3.28), by Star Monarch 
(23.383%4). Later he wiil take ap Judge at Law 
(2 16%). GEBBALD Rex. 


Mr. W. R Janvier has long predicted 
that the daughters of Potential would make 
high claecs brood mares. His predictions 
are proving trae. Mr. W. N. Bargess, the 
owner of Lynne Bai'(2.104), writes in a private 
letter as follogs: 

Priend Janvier: 

You talk about your trotters. Vou ought to 
see my yearling colt by Lynne Bel(3.104%), out of 
Gelena W., by Potential, move, and suco action 
and the manner he goes at it. I am crezy over 
thie fellow—iost my head entirely. I think he is 
as great as any colt on earth, iodividuallyand as 
atrotter. Aeacolt Lynaoe Bel was nothing like 
thie younge-er oo the trot. Send me your 
Rofero §'!v,an1if she hae the Potential cross, 
bred to Lyane Bel, you can’t make any mistake. 
Impossible!” 

Mr. Janvier has two phenomenally fast 

yearlings by Roefero, out ‘of daughters of 
Potential. ‘* Blood will toll.“ Mr. Janvier 
has so much faith in the daaghters of 
Potential as superior brood mares that he 
offers a free service of his excellent stall- 
fon Rafero to all the daugbters of Potential 
shat may be sent to him. 
By an opinion recently handed down by 
the Supreme Oourt of Delaware a horee 
shoer is liable for any injary sustained by 
ahorseand drestly traceable to the incom- 
petency of the horse shoer or one of his 
employees. ae 


The hearing before the committee of 
agriculture on the proposed pool bill for 
Massachasetts was held last week. It is 
now in the bands of the committee and 
friends of the bill are hopefal that it will 
be reported to the Legislatare. 














Nothing equal to UBRMAN PuaT Moss for 
horse bedding. Healthy and economical and 
widely known. O. B. Barrett, Importer, 45 North 





Market street, Boeton,,. Mase. _ 


ALCLAYONE 


2.201-4,.. 


Sandy River Boy (4) 2.19 1-2, Annie B., 2.24 3-4, 
Alclayetta, 2.30 and Nelldora (3), trial 2.14. 


ALOLAYVONE stands 15.8 and weighs in stud condition 1150 pounds. He is » ».,, 

tally gatted troster, a game race horse, also one of the finest and moit pleasant roadster «;,.,.. 
lives. 

— sire, Aleyone, 3 37, was one of the very best sons of George Wilkes, 2.22. 

Bis dam, Olayrene, was a 16 hand, 1200 pound daughter of the fsmoue brood mare gi. sayre’s 
Garry , 3 39. 

rT] > ae dam. Voluntary, was 8 fast, handsome deughter of Volunteer 55. she pro, 
Blackwood Prince. 3 38%, sire of Lady Harrison, 3.26%. She ls also dam of the produc, —* 
Norwood Star an¢ Volunteer Olay. a8 

Alclayone’s third dam was Van2y, also known ae the Millepsugh Mare, by the popular droo— 
mare sire Beely’s American Star 14, whose descendants are noted for gameness. She 16 ti: oar 1 
Young Sentinel, 3.36, and Belle Ray, to wagon 3 36%. 

His fourth dam was by Gridley’s Roebuck, a bighiy bred horse that stood to New Yori 3 ara 

AS & sire of good galted, handspme, stylish, rlessant roadsters aud bias riddon winners 
Alcisyove bas bat few ¢quais in any part of the country. ’ 

ALOLAYONE will mak*\the season of 1901 at my stable in Andover, Me., where severs! «1; 
get may be seen. A few 2004 ones by bim for sale. 3 


TERMS TO WARRANT, $20.00. 
Meares Dred to Aleisyone Kept at pastare, 60 cents per week; in stable on bay, $1.50 v«, week: 
bay and grain, $3.00 per week. By the year,—hay sud grain in winter, pastare to sumier,— 37). 


Best of care given, but accidents and escape at ownere’ risk. Address 
WILLIAM GREGG, Andever, Ne 


or 8, W. PABLIN, Bex 2713, Besten. Yan. 


— — 


1901 





tAlllong 





THRRAGCHM FARM. 
STALLIONS IN SERVICE. 


1901 





Son o° Bow Rolls, 3.19%, sire of Bil’y Avdrews, 3.06\¢. Bé¢ li! «- 

8.07%, etc. (oy Electiorecr. caw, Besuti’ul Bers, cam st — — 

Mu. ,dam of Boreal, 3.1654, Matio Bell- (3), 2.16%, The Curfew, 947) 
"J, Aleantars, 2.88: serond dam, Noontide, 9.3044, dam o° Mia) 4.4" 
30971 Noonday, 2.86. sir. of ¢). by Harcia 618; third dam, Midnight asm uf 


Brother of Bereal, 3.3 16 3-4 
Sire of Boralms, 4 2.08, ete. 


Son of Mambrino King. the greatest sire of 9.10 spees: : 
cede, dam of Dare Devil. 3.09, by — the greatest, rire o aan 


e ® 

trotting apee’ second dem, Satory, cam of Man olin, 2.16, by % 
The arch 8884. Marbrino King sired ‘seven in the 9.10 list, aversncy 
3.07 5-14,8 chewing unequalie*. Three are trotters averaging 2.04, a 
of the dam of The loviacivie, he Rectan tavee On fh 

| ri t e 9 a 
gg ————— 
e ip ines the bio» o © two greatest si - 
me trotting speed . satan 





2 e 
Brother of Dare Devil, 2.09. 
in the Stad Book, 


° Service Fee, $50. 
of Bx Americus (4), ¥.11%%. sire of Battleton (¢). 2.0934, and 


Son 
’ Amer can Belle (8), 3.1214; dsm, Brulfant, dam of t °0o sires of 
Lo (! Ro be ris Pr A rem Rie ee ph 
* y 0; four a, Ne m Olemmi 4 2 
and 4 others by Edwin Forrest 49. i - —— 


Service Fee, $85. 
Bend fcr Catalog. Ad¢ress 
TERRACE FARM, Titusville, Pa, 


J.C. BeKINNEY, Preprietor. 
L D. SHAPEB, Sanager. 


EDGEWOOD FARM 


PEDLAR 12908, 


RBCOMRND 2.18 1-2. 
Sire of Anniellis Pedlar, 2.18 1-2; Trader, 2.25 1-4; Princess of Cedars, trial 
2.23 1-2; Cold Cash (p). 2.17 1-2; Oudray (p), 2.16 1-2; Elspeth (p), tr. 2.12 1-2. 


$50 with usual return.... 
EDGEWOOD FARM, North Grafton, Worcester Co., Mass. 





Season of 1900 Season of 1900 








His Book Closed on Apri 16 Last Year. Write the Farm for Catalogue. 


GRATTAN, 2.13 


Sire of Grattan Boy. 3 08 Palmyra Boy, 3.07%, 8*lon Grattan, 3.1114, etc. These are the first three 
of hie get traineé, and their records average 208%. GRATLAN is a ibandsome, bigbiy bred, 16 
baud, tea0 game race horse, and he reproduces himeelf. No other sire is enjoying greater 
opportunities, and to the experienced breeder that is the big point of the whole story. 

Grattan Will Make the Seaseu of 1901 at 
Write the Farm for Cataleguec. GBATTAN STOCK FABM, Prairie View. Ill. 


WILASK iw 2.11 1-2 


By Wilton; dam, Alaska, by Alcyone. The horse papers credit him with being the handsomest horse 
on the Grand Oircuit in (1899. 

He is a very fast, game race horse, always on the trot. Service fee $50, for a limited number of approved 

mares. Address, FERN OLIFF STOCK FARM, Providence, KE. I. 


he Best is Always the Cheapest 
CUTINEAL == CHAS. R. WOOD, Y. §.| ute tuie , 


* cxea ——_Volainary Eater, American Horse Brooder qulexer thao a8) ot 

heels beot chaf reparation known. 

— Sena 30 two Specialist in Surgery, Foot and Leg Lame- | 2 voay and eg wath 
relieve 

ness and Dentistry. soreness and tifaow of 

ss Castration of Stallions, Firing by the New | Dorse i Sat inet 

Precess. Very special Surgical Opera- or shipper should de 








tiemsfer the Cure ef Spavins. Neu- without it. 
R dy retemy fer the Cure ef Lamenees 
ome e im Navicular Disease. ved 
The two-minute medi- Worm Powder 


In one-pound box; re 
moves all internal pars 


cing abeol ately gor, Residence & Hospital, 300 Wilder Si., Lowell, Mass 





be without it in his stable, PROMINENT ACENCIES. sites. 
s OARTEE, OARTEE & MEIGS, Boston, Mast * 
MARK W. OBOGS & 00., 20 Summer Strest, Bosten- PRICES. 


J. NEWTON VAN NESS 00.. 50 Warren 8t-, 

180 Ohambers St., New York. | Outineal. Larce tre fr 

B. MeALESER & 00, Saddlers Worcester. Mass. stamps for sample bot. 

great American ®&. A. HASTINGS. Worcester. Mass. Specific Remedy, 4 028.8 
Liquid Blister, 10 % 





veterinary remedy, a oMe Druggist, derega. BE. . 
positive and reliable cure 15 Sn Theos 1 and | —— bottles, at 
for all lameness in horses, HOME OFFICE, cnanensiament, 0 eo 0 


The strongest, safest, 

most easily applied com- 

pound sold: the mini- 

mum of suffering to the 

horse. It leaves no scars 
olemishes 


TWO-MINUTE ATTACHMENT. 


In order to introduce above Attachment we will send one prepaid 
to any part of United States or Canada, on receipt of $5.00. |" 
made to fit any harness and make it complete. 


Prica The Stalker Bil 


Made with a solid non.corrosivé 
nickel ring, with a twelve strand 
cable core centre. covered with 
medicated raw hide, making " 
the STRONGEST LEATHER 
BIT in use. 


OVER 70,000 SOLD. 


Beware of Imitations. 
To make sure, see that the name 
“Neil Stalker’? is stamped '™ 
side the leather check. 


Pow 

OHAS. R. WOOD, V. 8.,& SON, | Worm 200 re os gl 
: 411 De 
Box 198, Lowell, Mass, U.8.A. | 20eee, tamer sir 


Boston | Offlee at M. H-Hansen-& Ce.’s Stables 82 Caries St. | any address sud only or 
Telephone 651 Haymarket. veceip of price. 









































THE STALKER MANF. CO! - - HARTFORD. CONN 
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